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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 


Assets exceed £30,000,000. 








LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, O.B.E., Chairman. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES are issued for Buildings and for Contents of 
Dwelling Houses. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The “ ALLIANCE” in its FAMILY PROTECTION POLICY offers Lump Sum 
and Instalment Benefits in one contract, and in addition, at the option 
of the proposer, will grant an entirely new Bonus-return Benefit. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


The Company’s MOTOR POLICIES are framed on broad and generous lines and 
comprise all the most modern developments of Motor Insurance. 





The “ Alliance” has transacted business successfully and progressively for more 
than 100 years, and it offers a complete insurance service—Fire, Life, Accident, 
Marine, etc. To be under-insured in any direction means a small present saving, but 
when a claim arises it may involve serious loss. See that your insurances are 
adequate before it is too late. Full information will be supplied on application to 


any of the Company’s Agents or Establishments. 
A. Levine, General Manager. 
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FAMOUS. MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(4) SIR WALTER SCOTT 


** He expressed a wish that I should read to 
him, and when I asked him from what book, 
he said, ‘ Need you ask? 
I chose the 14th Chapter of St. John’s Gospel; 
he listened with mild devotion, and said when 
I had done— Well, this is a great comfort— 
I have followed you distincily, and I feel as 
if I were yet to be myself again.’ ”’ 
(Lockhart’s Life.) 


Scott’s dying iestimony of a hundred years ago was in 
keeping with his attitude to the Bible throughout life. 
He was always a lover of the Scriptures, and all his 
writings bear the mark of his intimate acquaintance with 


Holy Writ. 


The Bible is still the one Book above all others both 
in life and in death—the surest guide throughout life’s 
day, and the softest pillow when evening comes. 








Will you support the Bible Society in its task of 
circulating the one Book that meets every need of the 
human heart ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by the Secretaries: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


There is but one.’ | 


























146, woes Victoria Street, naan, E.C. 4. 














BRITISH WRITING PAPER, 
FAMOUS AND WIDELY SOLD. 


A correct choice of Notepaper is of real importance. 


Your Stationery expresses yourself. 


People of taste choose \Vatporr Crus because its 
exquisite surface and firm finish make writing a 
pleasure, and its use gives beauty and dignity to 
their correspondence. 


Box of 5 Quires or 100 Envelopes from 1/9 each. 
Also made in Pads and Correspondence Cards. 


On receipt of Postcard a Sample Packet showing 
all popular shades will be sent free of charge with 
name and address of convenient Retailers. 





FAME 


JACOBSEN, WELCH & CO. LIMITED, 


NEWTON MILL, HYDE, CHESHIRE. 
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By Appointment. 


Carr’s Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
lery Biscuits will soon be 
—_ renowned. They are 
ble the firm with over 
on y= Boe years’ experi- 
ence in the art of Biscuit 
making. 


On sale fn all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 
lius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
rt Street, New York. 
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“There’s no sweeter 


. Tobacco comes from 
and no 
better brand than 
the Three Castles” 


THE VIRGINIANS 


Virginia 
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WILLS’s 


THREE 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


10 For 8d. 
20 ror 1/4 
50 For 3/3 

Handmade 


20 ror 1/6 
Also obtainable 
in other packings 
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LOOK FOR 
THE REGIs- 
TERED TAB. 
































MARTNESS and ease by day, quiet 

repose by night, and the certainty of 
long wear—these are the main reasons 
for preferring ‘LUVISCA’ Shirts, Soft 
Collars and Pyjamas. Faultlessly cut, 
modern in style. See the large ranges of 
fast colours—at leading MHosiers, Out- 


fitters, Stores and all Austin Reed Shops. 


SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


Ask for and sce you get ‘ LUVISCA’. 





any difficulty in obtaining, write to COUR? 


16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, 
retailer and descriptive 


for the name 


SHIRTS 


in striped designs 
or plain shades 


10s. 6d. each 


including 2 collars, 


PYJAMA 
SUITS 


in striped designs 
or plain shades 


17s. 6d. each 
Garments made to 
measure subject to 
special quotations. 





There is nothing just as good. If 


TAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
r of your nearest 
literature. 

















Washington, U.S.A. 





Seattle, 


“I have been smoking for over ten years, and of 
course my favourite being the old pipe, but not until 
just recently have I discovered the perfect tobacco, 
such is Barneys. 

“A friend of mine gave me a neat dipe full, which 


was smoked to the last ember. Real pipe-enjoyment 
after ten years of wandering through an array of 
tobaccos, home at last! I wish that you would 
send me a two-pound lot of Barneys (medium) in the 
“EverFresH” Tins C.O.D. to the following address: 
“Thanking you in advance for that GOOD tobacco.” 
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“Real pipe-enjoyment 
after ten years of wander- 
ing through an array of 
tobaccos.... home at last!” 


Barneys smokers are its own best salesmen. No other 
tobacco made to-day owes so much, in its development, 
to the enthusiasm of the men who smoke it. 


Above is the latest tribute to Barneys—from U.S.A.— 
the land which grows the leaf. This smoker sends several 
thousand miles for Barneys although he has a score of 
different brands practically on his doorstep, most of 
which would cost him less than Barneys in U.S.A. 














If you seek a_ tobacco 
which varies not in its 
friendly charm or good- 
ness, make a trial : of 
Barneys. It has given 
greater pipe-joy to 
smokers who have tried 
tobacco after. tobacco, & 
for years, in their search & 
for the really good. 


GooD 
TOBACCO 
KEPT GOOD 


The * EverFresnu ” Tin keeps 
Barneys factory-fresh. It con- 
serves its inherent goodness in 
spite of climatic change or 
varying stock-keeping. 
Until you pull the Rubber Tab, 
the ‘EverFresu’ Tin is sealed 
and locked, preserving Barneys 
in all its original freshness. 
Barneys (medium), 
Parsons Pleasure (mld), 


Pull the 
Punchbowle (full-strength). Rubber Tab. 
Home Price: 2 oz. 2/4 ubber Tab 


(186) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 


To open Tin: 
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WORLDS RECORD 





++ “The engine ran faultlessly 
for the 57 hours 25 minutes we 
were in the air. 













We did not experience one 


qualm on its account throughout 

the flight.” ... 
; . —_ Squadron Leader O. R. GAYFORD 

in a published cable to the Air Ministry 


a 
CRANWELT ‘ 
aa PARIS 


° 





Starting from CRANWELL at 
7.15. a.m. on 6th February, 1933, 
a FAIREY (NAPIER-ENGINED) 
AEROPLANE, piloted by 
Squadron-Leader O. R. Gayford, 
D.F.C., A.F.C., and Flight-Lieut, 
G. E. Nicholetts, A.F.C., flew non- 


MARSEILLESE 


World's 
Longest 
Non-Stop 

s 
Flight stop to Walvis Bay in British 
LOANDA South-West Africa, a distance of 
5,340 miles, in 57 hrs. 25 min, 


WALVIS BA 
(Subject to Official Confirmation), 
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D. NAPIER & SON, LTD. 
ACTON, LONDON, W.3 
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News of the Week 


ERMANY to-day is a country from which individual 
liberty has disappeared. 


Government’s enemies. Measures against foreign as 
well as German journalists have been enacted. — Not 
merely Socialism and Communism but democracy 


generally are to be eradicated. All the approved methods 


of the agent provocateur are in evidence, and charges 
quite as likely to be deliberately fabricated as genuinely 
and in some cases much mor 
bandied about to provide justification in advance for 
any kind of pogrom that may commend itself to Herr 
Hitler and Captain Goring. Equally repugnant to all 
sense of decency is the renewal of the characteristic 
Nazi attacks on the Jews, to whom so much of the 
prosperity and culture of modern Germany is due. 
There is no element of relief in the picture. Germany 
to-day is one of the world’s black spots. Force is in 
control and while the dominant minority is armed 
and the unorganized minority for the most part is not, 
force will inevitably have its hour of triumph.: -A demo- 
cratic Germany will no doubt re-emerge. But there is a 
chapter of force to live through first, and force wielded by 
incompetents can be a tragic business. The elections on 
Sunday will of course be a farce. 
* * * x 

Mr. Roosevelt Takes Over 

Never perhaps since Lincoln’s inauguration in 1861, 
never certainly since Wilson’s second inauguration in 
1917, has a President of the United States begun a term 
of office in circumstances so momentous as confront 
Mr. Franklin Roosevelt to-day. In this country we 
are naturally concerned most with the effect of the 
transition from Republican to Democrat on America’s 








All the guarantees of the 
constitution have been suspended, and no one knows. 
for how long. Methods, not merely of firm suppression 
but of brutal warfare, are to be employed against the’ 


are being’ 


foreign policy—disarmament, debts, the Far Eastern 
crisis, the League of Nations generally—but America 
itself is thinking far less of those problems, even of 
debts, than of its own troubles... They are grave 
enough in all conscience, and growing graver every day. 
The bank panic, for which there is no sufficient reason, 
may be allayed by the legislation which various States 
are rushing through, but panic is in the air throughout 
the whole Union, and unless it can be quickly allayed 
complete demoralization may result. It is not to be 
allayed by a Presidential appeal, however impressive, 
even though psychology has a good deal to do with the 
whole affair. The farmers’ revolt, in particular, calls 
for swift and effective action, and it is action which a 
rovernment facing a record budget deficit will find it 
far from easy to take. The new Government itself. 
moreover, is completely untried, for Mr. Roosevelt, in 
selecting his Cabinet, has passed over all the recognized 
Democratic leaders. But he may well have picked a 
capable team. What is certain is that every man of 
them will be facing the most exacting test of their ives. 
* * * ba 

The Arms Embargo 

The decision of the Government to proclaim an embargo 
on the export of arms to Japan is to be cordially wel- 
comed. It is the obvious corollary of the unanimous 
vote of February 24th, declaring Japan to be an aggressor 
and a violator of the League of Nations Covenant. So 
far as the embargo applies cqually to China it is impossible 
to justify it. There may be practical difficulties about 
sending arms to China. It may be that they will prove 
insuperable. If so, then China, for that reason and 
for that reason alone, must go without munitions 
from British factories. But that is a totally different 
matter from including Japan and China simultancously 
in the same ban. To say that a particular country like 
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Great Britain cannot discriminate between the two com- 
batants is simple nonsense. Great Britain discriminated 
between them once for all a week ago by casting the vote 
that designated Japan as an aggressor and China as the 
victim of aggression. From that everything else follows. 
The whole essence of the post-War collective system, of 
which the League of Nations Covenant is the considered 
expression, is that when the League’s decision has once 
been given all League States shall, so far as practicable, 
furnish aid and comfort to the victim and withhold it 
from the aggressor. No League State can be neutral 
in a conflict in which one party is a violator of the 
Covenant. Sir John Simon’s eloquence is ill applied in 
attempts to undermine that wholesome doctrine. 
* * * * 
Sir John and Sir Austen 
But the Foreign Secretary is still resolved to maintain 
at any cost his reputation as apologist for Japan, .and his 
speech on Monday was in his best traditional vein. It 
contrasted strikingly with the wholly admirable contribu- 
tion made to the debate by Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Austen, like Sir John Simon, was true to character. 
He spoke as an honest man convinced reluctantly, by the 
logie of facts to which he refused to shut his eyes, that 
Japan must be opposed and China supported. While he 
accepted the Government’s action as the best compromise 
in the circumstances (the only point in which, for 
reasons stated in the preceding paragraph, we differ from 
Sir Austen) he emphasized the injustice that would be 
done if in ordinary cases the victim were to be refused 
supplies of arms equally with the aggressor. Sir Austen’s 
hope, like our own, clearly is that international action 
may be taken at Geneva for the refusal of arms to Japan 
alone, and that our own Government may concur in that 
decision. Everything, of course, will depend on the 
United States, whose Congress is not likely to take the 
necessary action till the new session is called by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 
* * * ** 
The Indian Scene 
The introduction of the Untouchability Abolition Bill 
in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi has been delayed 
by Hindu obstruction. The Finance Member, Sir George 
Schuster, in bringing in the budget, has been able to 
report not only a balance but a reduction of debt for 
the second year in succession. The proposed meeting 
of the National Congress at Delhi has been banned. 
And the Central Council of the National Union of Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations, meeting in London 
on Tuesday, rejected by 189 votes to 165 a resolution, 
supported by Mr. Winston Churchill, condemning the 
Government’s Indian policy. The size of the minority 
vote is significant, but less so than it seems, for the 
delegates, unlike members of the House of Commons, are 
an irresponsible body, more likely to be swayed by the 
ardent eloquence of Mr. Churchill than by the sober 
reasoning of Sir Samuel Hoare. It would have caused 
no surprise if the resolution had been carried, Its 
rejection is a matter for congratulation. 
* * * * 
The Future of the Railways 
In his speech at the annual general meeting of the 
L.M.S. Sir Josiah Stamp claimed that the railways are 
abandoning the conservative traditions of the past, and 
the big savings in expenditure effected by his own com- 
pany have been accompanied by remarkable improve- 
ments in services. With regard to the future, he 
had much to say on the subject of outside competi- 


tion. Legislation on the lines of the Salter Report 
would remove the unfairness of the present relations 


————» 





between road and rail but does not solve the 
whole problem, which depends in the last resort on 
the climination of cut-throat competition and_ jts 
replacement by sane co-ordination, Sir Josiah alluded 
to the “unique experiment in true co-ordination,” 
through the pooling of receipts, afforded by the sctting 
up of the London Passenger Transport Authority, 
Throughout the whole suburban area rail, tube, omnibus 
and tram should henceforward be working in harmony, 
What London can do to-day the country as a whole could 
and should (with some modification) do to-morrow. 
* * * * 


The Civil Estimates 

The tax-payer has little comfort to derive from a study 
of the Civil Estimates for 1933-34. Though the figures 
show an apparent reduction of about £32,000,000 on 
the actual (as opposed to the estimated) expenditure 
of last year, £29,000,000 of this is accounted for by 
the fact that only three months provision is made for 
transitional benefit. Practically all the saving will dis- 
appear unless there is an improvement in unemploy- 
ment. As the savings on the Road Fund, Education 
and Irish Free State Services amount to nearly £4,000,000, 
it will be seen that the total on other estimates is slightly 
up rather than down. So much for the efforts of 
economy committees. It is only fair to recognize that 
far the greater part of this expenditure arises from 
obligations to which the Government is committed by 
Acts of Parliament. Though something could un- 
doubtedly be done by the rigid rationing of departments 
there is no hope of any spectacular reduction of estimates 
by this means. There are only three ways of cutting 
large slices off the total expenditure, one of which Mr. 
Chamberlain has already adopted—by reducing the 
cost of the Debt services (as by Conversion) by agree- 
ments with other countries which will promote Defence 
cuts, and by diminishing unemployment. The cost of 
the latter is the most variable and uncertain of all the 
elements in annual expenditure. 

* * * % 


South Africa Decides 

The South African political manoeuvres have ended at 
last, and the Union is definitely to have its National 
Government, with General Hertzog as its MacDonald, and 
General Smuts as its Baldwin. Mr. Tielman Roos, 
content with having driven the country off the gold 
standard and driven it into a coalition, is now to disband 
his temporary committees and relapse into retirement. 
Parliament will meet only to wind up outstanding busi- 
ness, and the election is expected in April or May. Its 
result is, of course, a foregone conclusion, even if Dr. 
Malan, the present Minister of the Interior, who is vio- 
lently opposed to the new compact, takes the field against 
the Hertzog-Smuts combination. There is everything 
to be said for this temporary sinking of political differences 
in a time of unprecedented stress, but the personal factor 
operates in such cases, and the capacity of the two 
Generals at the head of the Government to work together 
has yet to be demonstrated. 

* * * * 

The Rotherham Result 

The swing over of votes in favour of Labour at the 
Rotherham by-election is so big that it can hardly 
be accounted for by the removal of the exceptionil 
conditions of the General Election or the automatic 
reaction against a Government in power. The Labour 
majority of 15,874, replacing a Conservative majority o! 
762, is not much less than in 1929, when the tide was 
running strongly to the Left. One obvious cause of the 
turnover is the conflict over the Means Test, which the 
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Socialists were able to exploit to the utmost in this district 
by denouncing the appointment of a Commissioner to 
administer transitional relief in the place of the Public 
Assistance Committee. But it is pretty certain that 
many Liberals and some Conservatives withdrew their 
support from the Government out of dissatisfaction with 
its disarmament and Far Eastern policies, and its failure 
to cope with unemployment. 
* *t ** * 

Taxing the ‘‘ Co-op.”’ 

The co-operative movement has been, and is, a social 
and educational force of great value to the community. 
But it is no longer necessary, nor is it desirable, to 
encourage the co-operative stores by exempting them 
from taxation to which their commercial competitors 
are subject. Mr. Raeburn’s Committee recommends, 
as did the Royal Commission of 1920, that the societies 
should henceforth pay income-tax on trading profits put 
to reserve. The so-called dividend or “ divi” on pur- 
chases, which is, of course, no dividend at all, but simply 
a deferred discount, remains untouched. The recommen- 
dation is obviously just and the societies would be well 
advised to accept it. Their chief rivals, the multiple-shop 
companies, have long complained that, while their undis- 
tributed income was subject to tax, the co-operative 
stores could accumulate large reserves free of tax and 
thus compete on unfair terms. Unless the co-operative 
movement is to be given preferential treatment by reason 
of its social value there is no good case for continued 
exemption, And any claim to that is largely forfeited by 
the movement’s association with a particular political 
party. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
Coal Combines 

It was made clear by Sir Ernest Gowers, Chairman 
of the Coal Mines Reorganization Commission, in his 
address at Cardiff last week, that the coalowners will 
have to enter into amalgamations, whether voluntarily 
or under compulsion. The output must be reduced 
because the pits can turn out more coal than is now 
needed. Price-cutting must cease, as it is ruinous to 
evervone. And, thirdly, the British coal industry must 
be organized as a whole if it is to make firm agreements 
with the industry in Germany, Poland, or elsewhere. 
The Commission has certainly shown patience in waiting 
for the coalowners to combine in their own way in the 
several districts. Years passed before it gave notice 
to Fife and Cannock Chase that schemes of amalgamation 
must be prepared. But it is evidently resolved to wait 
no longer. The South Wales pits are already controlled 
by a few large concerns, and there is apparently no 
desire on the part of the Commissioners to insist on the 
formation of combines that would be unwieldy. It will 
still remain necessary to check the competition between 
districts that has been very active in recent years, 

* * * * 
The Police and Crime 

The inerease of motor bandits, who are now breaking 
nto houses as well as robbing shop windows, has raised 
many doubts as to whether the police are being used 
to the best advantage in preventing crime and capturing 
the offenders. In a report just issued by the Home 
Office, Colonel Allen, Inspector of Constabulary, confirms 
the belief that too many constables are employed in 
trivia] business, such as serving poor rate summonses, 
when they ought to be keeping the peace. No doubt 
such criticisms as these underlie the proposals to 
reorganize the small local police forces and bring them 
under a central control. In London traffic regulation 
is the chief task that diverts the police from their proper 
dutics. Traffic scouts could do the work, 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Sir John 
Simon can always put up an attractive argument when 
he is briefed with something to say, and the manner of 
his announcement of the embargo on the export of arms 
both to China and Japan lulled the House of Commons 
on Monday into an imperfect appreciation of its matter, 
The fairly favourable reception given to his speech 
was due more to an aside—that this country would in no 
circumstances be dragged into war—than to anything 
else. But there was really no force whatever in his 
main contention that because the Lytton report was 
impartial in tone, British policy must and could be 
strictly impartial as between the combatants. The 
best speech of the debate came from Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, who clearly disliked the compromise 
which had chosen illogical action as being half way 
between no action and effective action. It is quite true 
that when the League has declared one party to be an 
aggressor and the other party to be the victim, effective 
aid to the victim can only be international, but that 
does not mean that national action ought to be of a 
kind that hurts the victim more than the aggressor. 

x * * * 

Echoes of last week's Indian debate continue to be 
heard, and Mr. Churchill’s partisans are cock-a-hoop 
over their large vote on Tuesday at a meeting of delegates 
from Conservative Associations. Their jubilation is ill- 
founded, because this vote only shows that the amount 
of support which they receive is proportionate to the 
irresponsibility of the persons voting. The most which 
they are entitled to claim is that last week’s vote in 
the House of Commons was not an approval of the details 
of proposals which have not yet taken a final form. 
but nobody ever pretended that it was. As Lord Eustace 
Percy showed in an admirable speech, the House of 
Commons was only asked to declare that it would not 
sacrifice its claim to statesmanship by pronouncing on 
proposals not yet drafted, and that still less would it 
commit itself to a set of proposals, such as those contained 
in Sir Henry Page Croft’s motion, which were self- 
contradictory and illogical. Mr. Churchill is now asking 
not only that Parliament should have a free hand in 
framing proposals through the Joint Select Committee 
but also that the Government should abdicate respon- 
sibility for the Bill which will be drafted upon the 
Committee’s report. That is clearly an impossible request. 
Meanwhile, Sir Samuel Hoare has very greatly increased 
his reputation for constructive firmness. 

2k * *% * 

The debate on Mr. Boulton’s motion deploring the 
present excessive taxation gave remarkable proof of the 
profound disappointment caused by the totals of the Civil 
Estimates for 1933-34. Mr. Boulton’s theme was “ if 
you can’t spend less yourselves, you must give the 
tax-payers more chance to pay their taxes.’ There is a 
growing feeling among members that a Budget balanced 
this year at the cost of taxation ruinous to trade and 
industry means only unbalanced Budgets in the future. 
The debate pulled Mr. Baldwin out of his shell, from 
which he emerges much too rarely, and he made a much 
better impression than Mr. Chamberlain, whose reputation 
has declined in startling fashion during this Parliament 
owing to his apparent inability to gauge the temper of 
the House. 


5] 


x * * * 
Pro and Con 
In next week’s Spectator Miss Rose Macaulay will 
criticize “ The Return to Horridness ” (in literature). 
Mr. V. S. Pritchett, the well-known novelist and critic, 
will put the other side of the case in the following week. 
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The Real Crisis 


HE eyes of the world are fixed to-day on Germany. 
The election campaign now ending has had no 
parallel in any contest since the Republic was founded, 
or, for that matter, before it. It is made abundantly 
clear by the reports, not indeed in the German news- 
papers, which are either muzzled or suppressed, but in 
the more sober and responsible sections of our own Press, 
that Herr Hitler is resolved to secure a majority on 
Sunday by terrorism and violence, and if he does not get 
it, to maintain himself in power by terrorism and violence 
none the less. Over a hundred lives have been lost in 
political conflicts in Germany in the last two months. 
The police have been given orders to fire without hesi- 
tation on opponents of the Government. The Nazi 
Brown Army and the Nationalist Stahlhelm have been 
sworn in wholesale as auxiliary police. As a result of the 
firing of the’ Reichstag on Monday—by a Communist as 
the Nazi Minister, Captain Goring, insists, by an agent 
provocateur, as other elements do not hesitate to allege— 
a virtual dictatorship has been proclaimed throughout 
Germany, all Communist deputies have been arrested and 
war is being declared equally on the Socialists, whose only 
fault in most people’s eyes would seem to be not an excess 
of antagonism to the new masters of Germany but a rather 
conspicuous nervelessness. Dr. Briining’s Centre Party, 
whom Herr Hitler appeared for a moment to think of 
courting, has come in for treatment only a few degrees 
less violent than the parties further to the Left. So far as 
Germany itself is concerned, almost anything may happen 
in the immediate future. The suppressed panie in which 
sections of the population are living is graphically 
described in another column by an English writer who 
has just returned from Berlin. Conflict between the 
mainly Catholic South and the masters of Prussia is 
not unlikely. Conflict between Hitler’s Nazis and 
Hugenberg’s Nationalists must break out sooner 
or later. Conflict between the Government parties 
and the Communists is already an existent fact. Peace 
and settlement in Germany is, by every indication, far 
distant, and when it comes it may all too probably be a 
peace of desolation. 


Of more immediate moment to the world is what 
Germany under Herr Hitler and his allies may contem- 
plate in the field of foreign politics. What is known of 
that so far is disquieting, and contemplation of it diverts 
attention to another theatre a great deal more important, 
if events and potentialities are given their true weight, 
than Berlin. At Geneva the Disarmament Conference 
is in its most critical phase. Within a week or ten days 
we should know certainly whether it is to break down in 
disaster or still achieve some substantial success. The 
friends and foes of the Conference are at the moment 
strangely aligned. Germany is openly sabotaging it, 
and threatening once more to withdraw unless she gets 
her way on points of procedure on which the vote has 
already gone against her. Italy, for political reasons, is 
disposed to back the Germans. France—essentially a 
France of the Left—is the forefront of those who are 
striving for definite results. Great Britain is giving her 
warm support when the voice is the voice of the Foreign 
Office and tepid to chilly support when the Air Ministry 
represents the delegation. What the voice of the Cabinet 
is it is hard to discover, yet imperative to know. For in 
the Disarmament Conference issues are being debated— 
though the world realizes it little and appears to care 
about it less—on which all the political and economic 
decisions of the immediate future must hang. 

The truth of that is so plain that it hardly needs 





demonstrating. The question is whether the world jg tg 
disarm or Germany to re-arm. If anyone ever doubted 
the intention of a German Government to profit by the 
failure of the Allied countries to make good their pledges, 
he would be little likely to doubt it with a Hitler adminis. 
tration in office. From that the sequence develops 
automatically. Germany re-arms. In face of that reg} 
or supposed menace even a Radical Government jp 
France would have immediately to expand the national 
armaments. But, in fact, a Radical Government would 
fall immediately and M. Tardicu and M. Marin come in to 
rule in the Poincaré tradition. The Little Entente could 
no more ignore the spectacle of a re-armed Germany than 
could France, while along another line of consequence 
Italy would, of course, increase her army and fleet and 
air force pari passu with the French bloc. What in the 
face of those developments would be the use of conven- 
ing any World Economic Conference at all? In what 
atmosphere would it mect ? What results could it hope 
to achieve ? And what would an America obsessed with 
the idea of European extravagance on armaments say 
to debtors who came to crave indulgence in the midst of 
a new armaments race? It is not disarmament merely, 
important as that is in itself, but the whole hope of a new 
economic start for the world, that is hanging in the balance 
at Geneva. 

There is some excuse for the average British citizen if 
he shows small sign of realizing that fact, for the Cabinet 
which represents him shows as little. The critical ques- 
tion is the air. If Germany re-arms she is not going, for 
a dozen reasons, to lay down capital ships. She is un- 
likely to begin the construction of tanks or heavy artil- 
lery. She is certain to turn her attention immediately 
to the air, for she has skill and experience in aircraft 
construction at her disposal, and an abundant supply of 
pilots. Aireraft, moreover, are relatively cheap. Why 
has the office of Commissioner for Aviation been created 
for the militant Captain Goring? Why has an air 
section been created in the German War Office? These 
are questions that give the proposal for the total abolition 
of military aviation its overwhelming importance. 
That is in form and in fact a British proposal, 
which means, of course, that it is a Cabinet proposal. 
As it was put forward in the first instance by Mr. Eden it 
aroused hopes that at last this country, which had found 
itself unable to respond to the Italian lead early in the 
Conference, or the Hoover lead at a later date, or to align 
itself in any way with the French on the question of 
security, was giving the Conference a lead in a matter 
far transcending in importance any naval or military or 
political problem which delegates have before them. The 
thrill of inspiration in Mr. Baldwin’s November speech 
was recalled, and the fact that Mr. Baldwin, a prisoner 
either of his party or his personality, has never said a 
word on the subject of air warfare since, was 
forgotten. 

Lord Londonderry’s hot-and-cold speech at Geneva has 
helped to quicken sluggish memories, and set men asking 
further what recognition the Prime Minister has ever 
betrayed of the magnitude of the issues with which his 
Under-Secretaries are grappling at this moment at 
Geneva. The Germans, in what may very well be 
calculated perversity, are going much too far in 
demanding that the principle of the abolition of military 
aviation shall be decided before the question of the 
internationalization of civil aviation is taken up; but 
our own delegates are erring hardly less in the opposite 
direction in their insistence on seeing every conceivable 
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objection to internationalization removed before they 
seriously consider the abolition of military machines. 
There is small realization anywhere of the utter disparity, 
both in quality and in magnitude, of the rival consider- 
ations involved, If military aviation survives, a large 
_part of European civilization will infallibly be obliterated, 
it may be sooner, it may be later, by blasts of 
destruction unimaginable in their terrors. If civil 
aviation is internationalized, some trade interests may 
suffer, some check may be set on initiative and the pro- 
gress of invention. There is no reason why it should. 
But suppose it did? Suppose, inconceivably, that the 
achievements of civil aviation should remain static at the 
point they have reached to-day ? Could a world that 
fared well enough without flying at all till a generation 


eS — 





ago not survive such a tragedy ? Yet we are told in all 
seriousness that air warfare must continue because there 
are financial or industrial objections to internationalizing 
civil aviation. Other issues, of course, arise, chief of 
them the necessity of preventing civil machines from 
being put to military uses. Without the collective action 
of which sections of opinion in this country are so 
suspicious there can be no effective check. But the 
Germans are right at least in this, that so long as attention 
is concentrated mainly on the obstacles the great essential 
will never be achieved. If it is not, that means the end 
of the Disarmament Conference and the death-knell of 
the Economie Conference is sounded in advance, The 
weight of this country thrown resolutely into the right 
seale can still avert that supreme disaster, 


Wise Spending 


R. BALDWIN’S allusion to a “* much-needed lesson ” 
on “wise spending” last Saturday is another 
indication that the Government is hoping to keep pace 
with the nation in its changed attitude towards the pro- 
blem of saving and spending. The economy campaign of 
1931, inspired by the purpose of abolishing the abuses 
of the dole and pruning public expenditure with a view 
to a balanced Budget, went far beyond its original 
intention, and for a time created a state of mind detri- 
mental to enterprise and trade. To the discouragement 
of production due to lack of confidence was added a 
discouragement of expenditure on principle, and local 
authorities, business firms and individuals began to cut 
down from sense of virtue no less than of necessity. The 
swollen deposits of idle money in the Banks may in part 
at least be accounted for by this mis-directed zeal for 
patriotic thrift. | Since then the mind of the nation has 
happily been diverted from this temporary orgy of self- 
denial. The Prince of Wales and other advisers have 
shown that patriotism calls in another direction. 
Without spending there can be no trade, no employ- 
ment, no wages. If useful enterprise is slowed 
down unemployment will increase, and the cost of 
it—the one mountainous charge which no Geddes 
Axe can reduce—will recoil upon the Budget and 
the tax-payer. 

This is not to say that economy in public expenditure 
was not of the utmost importance in 1931, or that it is 
not almost equally urgent to-day. The distinction is 
between the true and the false economy. The danger of 
the latter at the present moment is two-fold. It tends to 
withhold money from public works and re-equipment 
of industry which would be a cause of employment in the 
present and profit in the future. And secondly—and 
this is still more important—it may put a check to essential 
social services upon which the present welfare and the 
future fitness of the nation depend. There are certain 
services which cannot be denied without striking a blow 
at the basis of our civilization—-services which ought to 
be a first charge upon our resources, and cannot be with- 
held without giving grounds for bitter resentment among 
some sections of the population. Among these unquestion- 
ably the first is the provision of a certain minimum of 
deceney in the conditions under which the poor are housed. 
So long as there are millions of persons living herded 
together, several families. to a dwelling, in unhealthy 
areas which ought to be cleared or in houses which ought 
to be rebuilt or reconditioned—so long as there remains 
the present crying need for at least 500,000 houses for 
persons who should be displaced from cleared areas— 
vc retain in our midst a neglected section of the 


population to whose patriotism none would dare to 
appeal. 

Such a situation is as dangerous as it is cruel. It is 
productive of ill-health, inefficiency, and profound 
discontent. It exists at a time when there is much 
unemployment among members of the building trades, 
and when building materials are cheaper than they have 
been at any time since the War. We have, said Mr. 
Baldwin, a rare combination of which we must make 
use—“ the hour and the man.” “ We shall make a mass 
attack on the slums,” said the Minister of Health at 
Burnley. ‘ Local authorities must wake up about them. 
We must have the whole force of public opinion to support 
the advance.” But it is of no use to think that you 
are willing the end unless you also willthe means. Some- 
thing can be done by reconditioning certain types of 
houses. But slum clearance involves the pulling down of 
whole streets and areas, and also, if it is done on a scale 
sufficient to make any impression on the problem, the 
building, not of 12,000 houses a year, but of ten times that 
number. It involves building them in the right place, 
of the right size, and under such conditions that the 
rent will be within the means of the displaced population. 
If there is really to be a “ mass attack on the slums,” 
that implies an organized plan of campaign, of which the 
organized centre must either be the Ministry of Health, 
or some body, such as a National Housing Corporation, 
working in conjunction with the Ministry. It is not 
enough to leave the whole initiative to the local authori- 
ties, or the greater part of the work to the building 
societies. To the complaint that it will cost money, 
the reply is that the nation will get in this case full value. 
And all the arguments used by the Government to show 
that building is now possible without a subsidy are 
arguments to show that capital spent, according to plan, 
on building would either pay for itself or involve but a very 
small loss. Supposing the worst—that the money earned 
by the letting of the houses were somewhat less than 
the interest on the capital employed—against that has 
to be offset the present unemployment cost of the men who 
would be set to work on building and making materials. 
There could be no better example of “ wise spending’ 
than to spend on clearing the slums and rehousing the 
people. If undertaken as a national campaign on a 
nation-wide scale it would provide desirable work for 
tens of thousands of workers, would increase the real 
wealth of the country, and abolish conditions of living 
which are a disgrace to civilization. The “ hour,” as 
Mr. Baldwin said, has come. The men are waiting. But 
‘the man,” surely, should be found among members of 
the Government. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE speeches, markedly different in tone, of the present 
Foreign Secretary and Sir Austen Chamberlain, in 
the arms embargo debate on Monday, have been a good 
deal commented on, the significant fact being that Sir 
John Simon placed himself very distinctly to the Right 
of his predecessor. Cautious and conservative though 
he may be Sir Austen has always been a League man 
through and through, even if rather a different type of 
League man from some of his colleagues on the League 
of Nations Union Executive, which like Lord Lytton and 
Lord Eustace Perey he attends with conscientious 
assiduity. In particular he has always been fully con- 
scious of the obligations League membership entails and 
he would, as his speech showed, be quite incapable either 
of Sir John Simon’s sloppy ‘“ friends-with-both-sides ” 
talk, or of suggesting that this country could be neutral 
in a dispute in. which one side has accepted the League 
Assembly’s unanimous findings—for which the British 
Government voted—and the other has rejected them. 
Sir Austen, after all, did not hammer out the Locarno 
agreements for nothing. 


* * * * 


Someone unquestionably ought to do something about 
horses. Unfortunately the people who talk of doing 
anything about them are talking of doing the wrong 
thing. The L.C.C. talks of taxing horse vehicles, for 
which there seems small justification, and the railway 
companies talk of making more use of them in the 
streets. Now the one thing to be done about horses 
so far as Central London is concerned—and I imagine 
it is the same with the business sections of other great 
cities,—is to keep them off the streets. Day after day 
in thoroughfares like Holborn and Gray’s Inn Road 
you can see strings of ‘buses and commercial and private 
cars trailing along at walking-pace behind some horse 
van taking up just too much room to allow traffic behind 
to pass and moving at a maximum speed of four miles 
an hour. Traffic problems will be insoluble till horse- 
traffic is banned from busy streets, or at any rate from 
busy and narrow streets, altogether. The railways at 
present make the chief contribution to the horse-van 
obstruction. 

* * * * 

At the light cost of a journey to Cambridge I spent 
another two hours or so of sheer delight the other day 
seeing and hearing (one cannot say simply seeing, as in 
the case of an ordinary stage play) Ruth Draper. Miss 
Draper is, I believe, not coming to London during her 
present visit—which is a good deal the worse for London 
than the loss of any play now running, with perhaps 
two conceivable exceptions, would be. The secret of 
Miss Draper’s amazing capacity, in her unique monologue 
sketches, to people the stage with non-existent figures 
no one, I suppose has ever quite discovered. Arnold 
Bennett, when asked once what was wrong with the 
modern stage, answered immediately with his inevitable 
stammer, ‘‘ the actors and actre.ses have no b-brains.” 
Certainly brains are responsible for a good deal with 
Miss Draper. The rest is just—Miss Draper. 


* * * * 


The death of Lady Guendolen Cecil, the wife of Mr. 
Algernon Cecil, lends a poignant significance to the 
dedication of Mr. Cecil’s Metternich, published early last 
month. The book is inscribed “To My Wife: From a 
Reviving Tory to a Surviving Whig.” In less than 
three weeks after the volume’s appearance she had 
ceased to survive. 


Sir John Reith committed himself to an interestin 
forecast on Wednesday, when he predicted that “ jn 
due time” railroads, coal and steel would be nation. 
alized up to the B.B.C. model and the Post Office 
and one or two Government Departments nationalized 
down to it. Nothing is more likely, for the B.B.c, 
model, in fact, provides a platform on which all parties 
could meet. Three or four years ago one of the most 
prominent leaders of political Labour (as Labour then 
was) assured me with some emphasis that that was the 
form of Socialism to which his and his friends’ minds 
were turning, and that was borne out clearly by the 
terms of the late Government’s Transport Bill. But 
a predominantly Conservative Government has taken 
over the Bill with changes which affect the main body 
of the structure very little, and London transport will 
in fact be managed on the B.B.C. model. The Port 
of London Authority and other local bodies have been 
run on that basis for decades, and the Central Electricity 
Board has the same constitution on a national scale, 


* * * * 


It has been rather distressing to find that even the 
beautiful ballets organized by the Association of Operatic 
Dancing could not save the Coliseum as a home of ballet 
and vaudeville. I went in there a day or two ago when 
an accomplished performance, in which the great Adeline 
Genée herself was taking part, was being given to a house 
where three-fourths of the seats were empty. And so the 
Coliseum goes the way of the other famous and long- 
established theatres which were known as “ Music Halls ” 
—the Empire, the Tivoli, and recently the Alhambra— 
and on Monday will be reopened as a cinema. It is true, 
Non-Stop Revues have come into being to provide employ- 
ment for variety artists. The success of one or two of 
these ventures suggests that the public will not go to 
variety unless they can get seats at the popular prices 
charged at the cinemas—or unless, in contrast with the 
cinemas, they can get the intimacy, the closeness, of a 
small theatre, denied in a vast building like the Coliseum, 

* * x * 


To see Madame Genée once again recalled to my mind 
the Genée of twenty years ago, when she was still at the 
height of her powers, the greatest—was she not ?—of all 
the ballerinas of her time. She had the exactness of 
technique, the severe precision of one who had mastered 
all the laws of the old tradition, with a combination of 
power and charm which transcended any tradition. She 
did not win us by strangeness, as the Russians did ; but 
she triumphed without it. I cannot say that she was her 
old self at the Coliseum this week. But she did not 
attempt to: be, and so avoided a mistake which Pavlova 
made when last I saw her, executing difficult steps which 
revealed the stiffness and fragility of her figure so that one 
trembled lest it should snap. Madame Genée was content 
with a few quiet steps, lending moral support by her 
presence to the work of the Association of Operatic 
Dancing, which, thanks to her untiring efforts during the 
last ten years, has become a power in the land. When 
or if the National Theatre comes into being it will have 
no difficulty in creating at once a native corps de ballet. 


* * * 
* 


“ Little Victims, by Richard Rumbold. ‘A remark- 
able book,’ Richard Aldington.” Sunday Referee, 
February 26th. 

“ Aldington is a man to be admired.” Richard Rum. 
bold. Same paper, same day, same page. 


JANUS, 
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Terror in Germany 


By Harrison Brown. 


HE rapidity with which Fascism in its ugliest form 
has burst upon Germany seems to have bewildered 
the country. Every day sees the perpetration of acts 
or the promulgation of decrees and edicts which a few 
weeks earlier would have been scouted as impossible. 
As the insane orgy of unchecked violence proceeds, 
the outer world may open its eyes ii wonder, but still 
can have little realization of what life in Prussia has 
come tomean. The Press is in chains, liberty has disap- 
peared, telephones are constantly tapped, letters may 
be intercepted, and nobody known to be interested in 
politics can consider himself safe. 


A month ago the country was ruled by a military 
dictator who began as a suspect but who seemed to show 
signs of inspiring some confidence. To-day it is under 
martial law and the tyranny of gunmen, and the most 
unpolitical of citizens look forward with something 
like panic to a future of apparent chaos. 

“{ thought my unhappy country had known the 
worst,” said a prominent Catholic to me in Berlin a 
few days ago, “I am ashamed that it should have 
fallen to this state, it seems incredible.” For the first 
time since Bismarck the Catholics have learnt the taste 
of persecution, and for the first time violence has invaded 
their election gatherings. People have been injured at 
Briining’s meetings, and another prominent Centrist, 
Stegerwald, was assau!ted in person by uniformed Nazis 
as he tried to address a meeting. Hitler issued a call 
to discipline, but qualified it by a promise “ to settle 
with the Catholics himself after the elections ” ; and the 
National-Socialist Press continued to excite their fanatics 
against the Centre. 

Since the election campaign started, Hitler’s 
lieutenant, Captain Goring, has grown to giant propor- 
tions. The manner in which he has already established 
the Fascist ‘“‘ State within the State” by assuming 
complete control of a police force now swollen to include 
armed political organizations, indicates something more 
than mere copying of the Italian model. The sympathies 
of the Reichswehr are again an uncertain factor, and 
this possibility of their being beyond the reach of an 
appeal by Hindenburg is one of the most disquieting 
features. What is certain is that an armed force has 
been created under the title of police which it is at least 
conceivable might find itself in opposition to the Army. 
Civil war or Revolution have been expected before in 
Germany and have not come to pass. The present cir- 
cumstances, however, are so unprecedented that the most 
balanced observers expect the worst. 

It is difficult to convey the state of tension prevailing 
in Berlin to-day, and still more the rapidity with which 
the realization of insecurity has burst upon the ordinary 
citizen. Even the wholesale suppression of newspapers, 
which started during Hitler’s first week in office, did not 
convey full warning of what was to follow. Censorship 
has long been active in Germany, and the fact that mild 
Catholic and Democratic organs should fall under the 
ban caused little more than the wondering comment, 
“These people are mad.” But the appearance of 
Giring’s edict to the police at the beginning of last 
week proved a shock. This threatening of the police 
with disciplinary action if they hesitated to shoot the 
opposition on the slightest provocation caused a gasp 
of dismay. The unprecedented barbarism of the docu- 
ment was denounced by the Minister-President of 
Bavaria as ‘the most scandalous he had ever heard.” 


But more was to follow quickly. On the following 
day the new Nazi Police Chief of Berlin addressed his 
subordinates in still more violent language. And finally 
came the official enrolment of the S.A. troops as 
auxiliary police. Then, at last, did the German public 
fully realize that their defence force had been turned 
against them. Nazi outrages had been committed with 
impunity for several weeks, but the turning of gunmen 
into special constables proved to the public that police 
protection had been abolished, and Berlin fell a prey 
to rumour. 

For the capital alone the casualty list last week was 
a regular feature. Three or four people each night were 
either shot down in cold blood or killed in political 
scraps. And the rumours increased all the more as 
the virtual disappearance of Papen and Hugenberg from 
the news became more marked. Where was Hindenburg ? 
Was it true that the monarchist-Nazi Géring was 
planning to kidnap him and proclaim a restoration of 
the Hohenzollerns ? Would the three southern States 
secede? More and more Brown Shirts swaggered 
through the streets, and it was announced that Hitler 
would have 250,000 Storm Troops round Berlin on 
election night. 


And then people bethought themselves of the years- 
old Nazi boast that their first action when they came 
to power would be a massacre of Jews and “ Marxists.” 
Was such a thing conceivable? The indications became 
more alarming. Goebbels, the Nazi propaganda chief, 
announced for next Saturday “the long awaited Day 
of the Awakened Nation.” At dusk there should be 
bonfires on all the hills of Germany. Through every 
town and village torchlight processions of uniformed 
Nazis would take place. The apparently innocent order 
that all windows were to be left wide open itself struck 
a chill. During all previous demonstrations any hesita- 
tion to close an upstairs window has quickly brought a 
police bullet. ‘‘ The sleeping shall be awakened,” ran 
the proclamation; specially erected loud-speakers 
throughout the land would distribute Hitler’s final 
campaign speech from KG6nigsberg; and, finally—‘in 
every house in which true Germans dwell a light shall 
be set, and from the windows swastika flags shall 
flutter.” 

The rumour spread and is spreading, is indeed being 
spoken of as a plan confirmed by all these previous steps, 
that on “ the night ” a fake attempt on Hitler’s life will 
be made which shall be the signal for the massacre, 
Then the police shall clear the streets and the gunmen 
enter the houses of their opponents to do their work. It 
is little wonder that strained nerves are snapping and panic 
on the increase. 

It is in these circumstances that the Reichstag fire is 
proclaimed to be the work of Communists. Nobody 
straight from Germany would hesitate to confirm the 
statement of the Berlin correspondent of the Morning 
Post that ‘‘ the charges amount almost to accusations of 
political insanity, so certain was the act of arson to play 
into the Government’s hands.” But most significant of 
all is Géring’s announcement that the incendiary 
admitted connexion with the Social Democrats, “ thus 
showing the evident fact of a united front” between 
Socialists and Communists. No more was needed to 
confirm the fear of a planned slaughter for which an 
excuse was sought to include quite other elements than 
Communists, 
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I am not, of course, predicting that these events are 
about to take place. Indeed if any such appalling act 
was ever seriously planned it is to be hoped that the 
publicity given to the rumour in England and America 
will have had the effect of opening the eyes of Germany’s 
rulers to what would be the inevitable reaction of civilized 
opinion throughout the world. The National Socialists’ 
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leaders can in. any case assume no attitude of virtuous 
indignation. For years they have openly ineited ay 
overstrained youth to crime, for months a reign of terror 
has existed in many country districts. This terror has 
now reached the cities and in view of their own past 
record it is not surprising that the decent element of 
every class in Germany expects the worst of them, 


Should Reviewers be Censors ? 


By R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 


PROTEST has recently been made against a protest 
which appeared in the columns of a weekly review. 
In the latter it had been asserted that a reviewer has 
no business to regard himself as the custodian of public 
morals, such matters being properly left to Watch 
Committees and the police. To which comes the reply : 
“A critic owes a duty to the public to say that a bad 
book is a bad book; and when the badness takes the 
form of indecency he should frankly say that it is an 
offence against public morals.” 

Evidently both of these writers are referring to books 
which claim to belong not to didactic literature, but to 
literature as a fine art—novels, poems or plays, whose 
avowed object is to give pleasure, not to instruct or 
persuade. In the one case it is asserted that the moral 
tone of such a book is a matter with which the reviewer 
has no concern; in the other case, the exact opposite is 
maintained. Supposing it were held that the treatment 
of the subject-matter in certain passages in Mr. James 
Joyce’s Ulysses constituted a brutal assault on the moral 
sense, should it be denounced, or should the reviewer 
say that these moral reactions are irrelevant to art and 
that his interest is confined to the manner in which 
Mr. Joyce expressed his impressions? Or, again, con- 
fronted with Lady Chatterley’s Lover or The Well of 
Loneliness, will the reviewer protest against passages 
which he might believe to be stimulants to sensuality, 
in the one case, or morbid in the other, or should he 
ignore those moral considerations which caused _ its 
suppression ? 

The issue is not to be confused with that of a censorship, 
whether exercised by a Lord Chamberlain in banning 
plays or by libraries in banning books. The main objection 
to a censorship is that it condemns arbitrarily, and for 
this reason Mr. Bernard Shaw attacked the Censorship 
of the drama, though he appears to have no objection to 
prosecution by the police. Thus he implicitly admits 
that the author of a play may, by his treatment of a 
subject, offend against public morals and merit prosecu- 
tion. I may add that Signor Benedetto Croce, the most 
uncompromising exponent of “ art for art’s sake” that 
ever existed, admits that as soon as an author so far 
leaves the domain to which his inspiration belongs as to 
commit himself to print, he is justly exposed to any 
penalty which the State may care to inflict. 

But an appeal to the law ought to be the last resort 
in any difference, and such matters should if possible 
be settled out of court by the use of intelligent arbiters. 
It is here that the reviewer comes in. It is his job 
to give the most complete possible account of a book, 
from every point of view. No aspect of it will be 
alien to his inquiry. There are some people who 
seem to imagine that the “ art” of a book is in some 


way separable from its other qualities, and that a work 
which might strike us as nauscous in its subject-matter 
or “unpleasant ” in the handling of it might none the 
less be redeemed and put beyond criticism by something 
added—namely, its artistic beauty. No such separation 
‘an possibly be made. The “ art ” of a book is-a quality 


of the whole work and everything in it. Any disfigurement, 


of any kind is, so far as it goes, an artistic blemish, and 
therefore comes properly under the notice of a critic. 

The good reviewer, however, will always be examining 
the characteristics of a book from the artistic angle, 
and not from the moral angle—for art has one way of 
approaching reality, ethics another. They are not in the 
least opposed, but they are different in method. The 
artist says simply “* Reality is like that,” pointing to the 
work he has created. The moralist says ‘ Reality ought 
to be faced in this or that way.” The critic who was 
constantly preoccupied with the search for good or bad 
moral influences in a book would probably be a bad 
critic, and certainly he would be a public nuisance. 
And, again, the self-constituted watch-dog of public 
morality among reviewers of books may do more harm 
than the erring novelist whom he exposes. Many of us 
felt that Mr. James Douglas, sincere as I presume him to 
have been in his attack on The Well of Loneliness, 
inadvertently did more to promote discussion of an 
unpleasant topic than the book would have done if 
he had not drawn attention to it. In some different case, 
where a book might be written for the sole purpose of 
pandering to a taste for “ nastiness,” and is likely to sell, 
it is the duty of a reviewer to expose it for what it is. 

But the position is seldom so simple as that, An 
artist in all seriousness may present a picture of life 
expressing his sincere impressions of it, yet through some 
obliquity of vision the result may be so distorted an 
account of life that the sense of its untruth disgusts us. 
Another cause of inartistic writing occurs through 
failure to understand that art, as Croce rightly insists, 
is not mere sensation. Sensations, or experiences, as 
suffered, are life, and do not become art until the artist 
has to some extent detached himself from them, and 
recreated them in the fine light of contemplation. A 
successful appeal to the imagination cannot by its 
nature be obscene or disgusting. But many a writer 
turns his back on imagination by prodding sensation, 
by stimulating the sensual appetite. And then we have 
the degradation of art which it is the duty of a reviewer 
to expose, 

But the decision is not easy. A false judgement may lead 
a critic to denounce an author whose insight has pierced 
through the confused thought of his time. Ibsen was 
once regarded as an ‘ unpleasant” writer. -The best 
novcls of Thomas Hardy were condemned as “ improper.” 
The narrow-minded judgement of one age may be 
derided by the next. And simply because many modern 
crities are afraid of being ridiculous they shrink: from no- 
thing so much as from appearing old-fashioned, This is an 
age in which novelty at-all costs is fashionable; when 
to be frank irrespective of taste often ranks as a virtue : 
when to be bourgeois is held to be far, far worse than to 
be shocking. Indeed the vogue of the shocking has 
created a pose all too familiar in contemporary literature 
and is it not the case that a pose of any kind is the worst 
defect of which literature is capable? D. H. Lawrence 
loved to shock, but it must be said that with: him it was 
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not a pose, but a conviction. He genuinely believed 
that one of the worst defects in modern life, and so in 
literature, lay in its repressions, and that bodily and 
spiritual health lay in the release of the repressed soul. 
Karly in life he persuaded himself that he had a mission 
to fulfil in swimming lustily against the current, and 
he carried this mission into the excesses of fanaticism, 
coming more and more to adopt the view that there was 
some special virtue in defying the accepted proprieties, 
and especially those concerned with the passion of sex. 
He became definitely, indeed preposterously, proud of 
his gift for “‘ impropriety.” encouraged in him when he 
was very young by certain intellectuals. ‘It’s very 
verbally improper,’? he wrote about Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, “ but very truly moral.” The pity with him was, 
when he got on to his one fatal subject, that he could not 
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appreciate that distinction which Croce made, between 
the suffering which is life and the perception which belongs 
to art, between bodily sensation and intuition; so 
that some of his writing tends to become an inartistic 
stimulant to appetite rather than an appeal to the 
imagination. It is evident enough that many readers 
mistake this stimulation for the true imaginative process, 
and yielding their minds to it must tend to blunt their 
true aesthetic sensibility. Thus Lawrence often missed 
his way, and in doing so led others to imitate, not his 
exccllences, but his defects—second-rate writers, destitute 
of his genius, reproducing cleverly and pertly faults which 
he committed in suffering—revealing, in place of his 
‘arnestness, only an itch to shock, This is a sort of 
“badness ” in literature which the reviewer will unhesi- 
tatingly denounce. 


The Ethics of Gambling 


By Raymonp C. Rowse. 


HE Ethics of Gambling is a topic upon which thinking 
men cannot to-day afford to be silent. For the 
question is not one merely of the effects of gambling— 
these may appear good or bad, according to circum- 
stances—but one of principle. If it is true that in essence 
gambling is the lack of all principle, whereas goodness 
essentially depends upon principle, the practice will stand 
condemned as inherently bad. Only an analysis of 
principles can establish universal propositions on the 
subject. 

To make the argument as cogent as possible we shall 
put the case for gambling in the most favourable manner 
in order that when refuted its refutation may be irre- 
fragable and complete. The practice shall have all the 
advantages that can possibly accrue to it: the gambler 
shall not risk more than he can afford, and the people whose 
money he wins shall not feel the deprivation : the winner 
shall expend his winnings wisely and do much good. The 
non-gambler, on the other hand. shall be urgently in need 
of money to spend for the great benefit of mankind. But 
though he can easily afford the stakes he steadfastly 
refuses to gamble, and the good which he could have done 
remains undone. He has Jost an opportunity of doing 
great good for the sake of a theory. Does this not show 
2 narrow mind and a wrong scale of values, an insistence 
upon the letter which killeth as against the spirit ? This 
is the question to which we must address ourselves. 

Our first task must be to state clearly the principle of 
gambling. The essence of all forms of gambling is the 
staking of something of value upon an event of pure 
chanee, which staking is unnecessary. We must insist 
upon the word “ pure.’ The planting of seeds in the 
hope that they will germinate, though a chance, is not 
pure chance. A new business venture, though risky, is 
vot pure chance if its promoters are business men. Nor 
are the much-discussed activities upon the Stock Exchange 
or in Futures pure chance. Apart altogether from the 
cconomie justification of these in their effect upon prices, 
no professional speculator will risk his money upon pure 
chance. There is a distinction between risk or uncer- 
tainty on one hand, and pure chance on the other. Un- 
skilled people may speculate on the Stock Exchange— 
i.c., lay their money on what is subjectively an event of 
pure chance, without properly examining the situation. 
This all agree is gambling, is the bane of the Stock 
Exchange, and is to be clearly differentiated from the 
legitimate use of speculation, which is a rational attempt 
to anticipate price movements and so restrict their range. 

Cases of legitimate risk or uncertainty are those in 
which the agent acts on incomplete knowledge, but never 
on none. He believes he knows the essential facts which 


will determine the event. Such events must be deter- 
minable by laws which are at least theoretically know- 
able, and the uncertainty here is subjective—i.e., not in 
the event, but in our knowledge of it. But in genuine 
gambling—e.g., lotteries par excellence—the operation of 
such laws is deliberately frustrated and the event left to 
pure chance. The uncertainty is not merely in the mind 
of the gambler but is in the event itself: it is objective. 
Further, it is important to insist that pure gambling is 
unnecessary. The taking of risks is necessary at all 
junctures in life and in business, and cannot be con- 
demned. But the taking of unnecessary risks is gambling 
and is always condemned. The whole question, of course, 
turns upon the interpretation of the word “ necessary.” 
A rsk is unnecessary if it has no relation to a purpose, 
but is undertaken solely for its own sake. 

This brings us to the heart of the problem; and here 
we must make an excursus into the nature of the Good. 
All philosophers and thinkers, however much they may 
disagree on the definition of * good,” agree on this point 
—that principle, form or pattern is essential to the notion. 
The Greeks were perhaps most clear on this point, and for 
a comprehensive account of Goodness their view has 
hardly been surpassed. Conceiving the good man on the 
analogy of the artist or craftsman, and life on the analogy 
of Art in its general sense (cf. Plato, Republic, and 
Aristotle, Nic. Ethics), they saw that the task of the good 
man was to impose order upon the formless mass of 
experience—the emotions, impulses, cognitions and _ all 
the phenomena of life, which occur haphazard. To 
acquiesce in this haphazard occurrence was to renounce 
one’s birthright as a human being. To impose one’s own 
order upon it was to be free, to rise superior to the plants 
and animals and to live a good life. Harmony, order, 
pattern, purpose, constituted for the Greeks the essence 
of goodness ;_ their absence the essence of badness. 

The great philosopher of modern times, Immanuel 
Kant, though differing in many respect from the Greeks, 
insisted also upon the good life as being life in accordance 
with law, and Reason is the source of all law, and in the 
sphere of morals the Giver of the Moral Law. The essence 
of badness is to be governed by adventitious cireum- 
stances and to deny Reason its rightful place. From the 
Christian point of view, too, this insistence upon purpose 
is fundamental. One cannot drift into the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon the wave of a lucky chance. Admittance 
is gained only by merit, and the fortuitous events of life 
play no part in the calculation of this. But deliberately 
to seck unnecessary risk is implicitly to deny this principle. 
In fact, we find that the essence of all morality and of all 
ethical systems is the attempt to impose an ordered plan 
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upon the haphazard and accidental nature of experience 
and to assert the ethical irrelevance of chance. If 
this is so, it clearly follows that gambling, as the 
deliberate introduction of chance into life, is ethically 
wrong. It is the negation of principle, and this is the 
essence of the bad life. It is not the taking of risks that 
is wrong, but the deliberate introduction of objective 
uncertainty and the desertion of policy. 

Further, we can now show that it is disadvantageous 
to the gambler—i.c., that our principled non-gambler who 
thus cuts himself off from the opportunity of doing good, 


—= 


is really better off than the opportunist who will gamble 
on occasion when he appears to have nothing to lose and 
everything to gain. For the principle of gambling is the 
negation of all that is specifically human in life. In so 
far as a man stakes anything upon pure chance it is not 
he that lives, but his environment that lives through him, 
This is to renounce his right to direct and create his own 
life and to live the life of an inanimate object at the merey 
of its environment. It is to lose one’s soul. For what 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? 


Life on the Road 


By Hucn Marry. 


AGROM men are multiplying; of that there can be no 
question. There are certainly more tramps on 
English and Welsh roads to-day than at any other time 
in history. So true is this that the reform of casual 
wards initiated two years ago has been gravely impeded 
by the sheer size of the moving throng, even where the 
County Public Assistance Committees have shown 
abundant good will, which is by no means everywhere. 
Casual wards, and even to some extent common lodging 
houses, seem indeed to be suffering from the common slum 
disease of overcrowding. 

Yet it would be easy to draw wrong conclusions from 
this state of affairs. It might, for instance, be reasonably 
thought that an increase of our nomadic population was 
wholly the direct result of widespread unemployment, 
and that the new recruits to the army of the wayfarers 
were in most cases genuinely employable men who were 
tramping from town to town in search of work. That 
does not appear to be true. It is a curious fact that 
little direct connexion can be traced, at any rate in this 
country with its system of unemployment allowances, 
between the number of nomads and the state of the 
labour market, in the sense that if you were to go into the 
highways and hedges offering work you would be able to 
find a large supply of reasonably capable labourers, 
artisans, or clerks who would be likely to hold down their 
jobs for any length of time. You would probably be 
lucky if you picked up a tenth of your requirements after 
aweck’ssearch. In fact, the normal unemployed * worker” 
—as distinct from the navvy who makes a living on 
‘* public works ”—knows very well that if he cannot find 
a job where he has mates and some sort of anchorage he is 
still less likely to do so in a strange land far from friends. 

Why, then, does any man take to the road ? Who is 
he? What is the reason for his multiplication ? How 
is he treated, and what does he do to keep body and soul 
together ? 

A man takes to the road, as a rule, not beeause he is out 
of work, but because he has some mental or physical kink 
that makes him a failure in community existence. It 
may be accepted as a gencral principle that the majority 
of tramps began just as failures. Something like 5 per 
cent. of the casual wards’ population would be classed 
as insane if they lived more settled, easily watched lives. 
A further 15 per cent. are “ queer.” A high proportion 
suffer from some physical defect, coupled with a dullness 
of intellect or an instability, which renders them quite 
unfit to hold their own in the ever-quickening race of 
industrial life. Then there are the drunkards, there are 
the criminals, there are the professional beggars and their 
close relations, the “* traders,” or hawkers of collar studs, 
boot laces, lavender, &e., and there are, of course, the 
‘ oriddlers,”’ or street singers. 

Three out of every four of the tramps you meet on the 
road belong to one or other of these groups, or several 


in combination. The reason why there are more of them 
this year than there were last year or the year before js 
simply because life, in a general sense, is more harassing, 
and they were always on the verge of the abyss. They 
are the sick children of civilization, <A little push and 
over they go. And once over it is hard indeed to climb 
back. They pass imperceptibly from the ranks of the 
amateur casual to those of the chronic casual, and on 
again into the ranks of the true nomad or vagrant, 
recognized by all as a man at war with the world. 

As for the tramp’s way of life, it has probably been a 
good deal eased during the past few years, although one 
doubts if the thorough-paced vagrant is thankful for the 
change. His god is freedom, often interpreted as freedom 
to be foul, and that freedom is dwindling with every 
month which passes. Newrules lay it down that the tramp, 
if for lack of funds he has to choose a ward instead of 
a common lodging house, shall stay at his “ spike ” for 
two nights (unless he can produce an Employment 
Exchange card), must be provided with a bed and a 
bath, and must have one good meat meal on the interven- 
ing day, during which he has to do light work such as 
cleaning or wood-chopping. There is also supposed to be 
a day room, as well as a dormitory, but a good many 
institutions have not yet attained that standard, which 
would make them approximate to the better sort of com- 
mon lodging house, but without the inestimable blessing 
of freedom. 

There is much difference of opinion about the number 
of men living on the road who can be said both to be 
genuinely seeking work and able to work, but it is prob- 


ably safe to put the figure at less than 10 per cent. of 


the total. What the figure would be if there were no 
* dole *’ Heaven only knows ! 

Much the most disturbing feature of the situation is 
the arrival of a new body of recruits, the boy tramps, 
The boy tramp, totally unknown before the War, is now 
an alarming phenomenon of the roadside and the casual 
ward. He hails generally from the “ distressed areas,” 
tramping south, say, from Durham, or east from Wales, 
with a defiant air, a crude egotism, a smattering of educa- 
tion, a sort of perverted idealism, that are most oddly 
reminiscent of the prevailing undergraduate atmosphere 
of our universities. As a rule, he has never done a stroke 
of work in his life, and is utterly undisciplined. Often 
he says he has run away from home because (1) it was dull, 
(2) there was no chance of a job, (3) it wasn’t fair to take 


the bread out of Mother’s mouth. There are hundreds of 


these lads in the Midland counties, heading straight for 
utter physical and moral ruin. They have no conception 
of the horror of the abyss of trampdom, or, if they have, 
have shut their eyes, because it seems to be no use stopping 
now. 

One of the most promising efforts to deal with this 
urgent problem is that of Gray House at Bicester, which 
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has just been opened under the auspices of a Joint 
Vagrancy Board with finances adequate for a three- 
year experiment. Young tramps-in-embryo sent there 
from the wards are fed and clothed, set to productive work, 
and given just one more chance to get back into society— 
to escape while there is yet timie from the ghastly future of 
a life lived on the road. Here, indeed, is something a 


thousand times worth doing. After a lad has been on the 
road for twelve months, getting the habit of vagrancy and 
in daily contact with the mental and physical filth of 
‘* creatures who once were men,” only a miracle can bring 
him back. Miracles do happen, but we have no right to 
expect them. A place such as Gray House, if the experi- 
ment succeeds, will make them unnecessary, 


Hansom Cabs 


By Joun PuLLeN. ‘ 


ERHAPS the cult of anniversaries is rather overdone 
P nowadays. Every year brings with it its crop of 
centenaries, bicentenaries and so forth. We are con- 
stantly being called upon to remember that somebody 
was born or died, or that some notable event occurred, 
an exact number of centuries ago. It may be that, 
in the acute discomfort of the present, we turn with 
the greater relief to the contemplation of the past ; or it 
may be that there has been a real quickening of our 
historical conscience, that the present generation of 
mortal men has acquired a deeper and more curious 
interest in all that concerns the doings of its predecessors. 
Be the explanation what it may, the phenomenon is 
beyond dispute: occasions for commemoration are 
always upon us. 

In this respect 1938 may fairly be described as a 
vintage year. A comprehensive list of its centenaries 
was published not long ago in the columns of an enter- 
prising journal. Truly, a remarkable catalogue. It begins 
—or rather ends, for the compiler started with the events 
of 1838 and worked backwards through the centuries 
—with the introduction of glazed windows in the year 633, 
What may be the authority for that particular date, one 
need not stop to enquire; at any rate there is no doubt 
about the birth of Queen Elizabeth in 1533, or that of 
James II just a hundred years later, or the opening 
of the first Reform Parliament two hundred years later 
still. Nor, it seems, is there any question about the 
invention of the hansom cab just a century ago. The 
creator of that once ubiquitous vehicle was one Joseph 
Aloysius Hansom; he was an architect by profession 
and designed many ecclesiastical buildings both in England 
and Krance. He called his invention the “ Patent Safety 
Cab,” but his modesty— if modesty it was-—was frustrated 
by the public, which would have no other name than 
“Hansom” for the new conveyance. 

Disraeli, with his fine turn for phrase-making, described 
the hansom as the “ Gondola of London.” The simile 
was happily conceived. The hansom had a certain 
sinuousness of movement suggestive of light river-craft 
threading a delicate course through a crowd of clumsy 
barges. There was an air of jauntiness about its progress, 
a spirit of holiday adventure which the cold touch of 
actuality never wholly dispelled. ‘The flick of the driver's 
whip from his lofty perch at the back, the jingle of the 
harness, the high wheels clattering over the cobbles 
in dry weather or squelching through the mud on a 
rainy day, all helped to sustain the pleasant illusion. 
You might be bound on the dismallest of errands— 
a meeting of your creditors, a visit to the dentist, or 
anything you please; but as you climbed up into your 
scat and the folding-doors flapped together across your 
knees, the sense of exhilaration was not to be resisted. 
For the moment, you could look destiny in the face: 
it was good to be alive in such a gallant world. Does 
anybody feel like that on getting into a taxi? 

Add to this, that you could really see London from a 
hansom, There was no need to crane your neck forward 
or peer out obliquely through two square fect of grimy 


window-pane. You were in the very middle of it all, 
separated by nothing but a horse and a pair of shafts from 
the shifting pageant of the streets. It was like sitting in a 
front-row stall from which one flying leap might have 
carried you on to the stage itself. Sometimes this 
actually happened without any volition of your own ; 
for cab-horses were not always sure-footed when the wood 
pavement was slippery. Witness the accident to Joseph 
Chamberlain. A stumble, a sudden jolt, a wild clutch at 
nothing—and you found yourself somersaulting outwards 
into the space beyond. That was all part of the 
adventure. 

People used to talk about a “ fleet hansom.” The 
phrase had a pleasant, dashing sound, but as a description 
it was by no means always accurate. Hansoms were not 
always fleet ; they could be slow, even desperately slow. 
It all depended upon the driver and his horse. Given 
virtues on both sides, and a thorough understanding 
between them, it was amazing how they covered the 
ground; but with a poor nag and a sorry driver, the 
standard of locomotion could be funereal to a degree. 

Sometimes both horse and “ cabby ” (strange how 
that familiar word has disappeared from the Londoner’s 
vocabulary) belonged—like the Victorian landlady—to 
the class that had “* known better days.” Both man and 
beast, if they could have published their reminiscences, 
would often have had a strange tale to relate. There may 
still be those who remember the story of Black Beauty, so 
popular among schoolboys and many of their elders some 
fifty years ago. It was a moving record of decline and 
fall, the very via dolorosa of a gallant steed who passed 
from the pride of youth through successive stages of 
unmerited misfortune into the depths of misery and 
degradation. As with the horse, so with the man; not a 
few bright spirits, who had painted the town in their salad 
days, sought refuge and livelihood, in middle age, on the 
box seat of a hansom. They “‘ came down to a cab,” as 
the saying went. It was perhaps not so terrible a descent, 
after all. From their new coign of vantage they could 
still revisit old haunts, still ‘‘ hear the chimes at mid- 
night ” and watch their former associates treading the old 
round of pleasure and gaiety. They were a cheerful, 
uncomplaining crowd, for the most part, whom disaster 
could not daunt or failure embitter. ‘ The fortune of 
war, Sir, the fortune of war”; that was their attitude 
towards life. There was something in the constant 
contact with a living creature, albeit a four-footed one, 
that kept their humanity alive and their sympathies 
unblunted. At least they knew nothing of grinding gears 
and breathed an atmosphere untainted by petrol fumes. 

It was Mr. Podsnap who, in a moment of electioneering 
fervour, conceived the masterly plan of engaging two 
active young men “ to take cabs and go about.” It is not 
expressly stated that the cabs were hansom cabs, but there 
can be no particle of doubt on the subject. Who could 
have “ gone about ” with any effect, or with any hope of 
impressing the public, in a mere four-whecler? Clearly, 
the thing is unthinkable. It was in hansoms then that 
Boots and Brewer set out upon their memorable peregrin- 
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ation, that libera legatio which landed Brewer (it was his 
own idea) in the lobby of the House of Commons “ just to 
see how things were looking.” Indeed there was a touch 
of Boots and Brewer, or so it seems in the retrospect, 
about every voyage in the London gondola. You were 
not merely travelling from one place to another—you 
could do that by underground or in a’*bus; you had taken 
a cab and were “going about.” Well, you can “ go 
about ” no longer. The hansom has followed the stage- 
coach and the Homeric chariot across the waters of 
Acheron into the misty realms of the Departed. It is 
said that some half-dozen of them still lag superfluous 
upon the London streets ; but they are mere echoes of the 
past, mere phantom memories of the old easy days that 
we shall never see again. 


Correspondence 


A Letter From Cambridge 
[To the Editor of Tne SrectTator.] 

Sm,—The stream of University life has two aspects. As 
an institution and a centre of civilization the current is deep 
and continuous, not easily or often changed: but on the 
surface of this stately flow are to be found little eddies and 
whirlpools of opinion, representing the change of sentiment 
of the vocal, if transient, minority. The first aspect of 
Cambridge is permanent and calls for no comment—it was 
well illustrated recently when Dr. Blackett at the Cavendish 
laboratory isolated the positive electron and created a new 
world, while Mr. Sheppard at the New Theatre produced 
the Oresteia of Aeschylus and recreated the old one. It is 
the little pops and bubbles of the second aspect, the surface, 
that I shall attempt to describe. 

When Mr. Gladstone went to Oxford the talk was “ all 
of politics and religion.” A year ago Cambridge would have 
achieved the incredible, it would have silenced Mr. Gladstone. 
To-day he would again be in his element. For the stage 
has suddenly been reset: politics and religion, so recently 
mere supers in the drama of discussion have achieved a 
startling come-back: Doctor Buchman and Karl Marx 
bask in the warm limelight of interest from which so suddenly 
and so decisively they have elbowed Proust and Picasso, 
who now eke out a shadowy existence in the dim and cocoa- 
haunted recesses of Newnham and Girton. The crisis in 
fact has come to Cambridge, and much of the gay froth has 
gone. Faced with the prospect of finding no place in it, 
undergraduates have discovered in the outside world a new 
and alarming importance : some, usually the more thoughtful, 
have turned to politics, and some to Dr. Buchman. 

In normal times political discussion had to be sought 
in the political clubs ; but even there, the protagonists seemed 
to be drawn from among those who,. whether filled with a 
vague altruism or attracted by personal ambition, in any 
ease regarded politics as an agreeable game. The pressure 
of external events have now made what was a pastime 
into a necessity, has taken politics out of the clubs and intro- 
duced them to the rooms of the University. Nor are recent 
sensations at Oxford peculiar in nature to that University, 
for the conditions of academic life, divorced as it is from 
practical considerations, have had their inevitable result. 
Opinion in a University is reached rather by argument than 
experience, and accordingly tends towards the extreme. 
Communism, intellectually so attractive, has not surprisingly 
been the chief gainer. Two years ago it was necessary for 
even the milkiest and most watery of Socialist doctrine to 
be explained, to-day the name of Karl Marx, if not on every 
lip, has at least stormed the august fortress of the Cambridge 
Review. The more dangerous fact is that so far Communist 
recruits have been drawn from among those who in older 
and happier days comprised the intellectual side of under- 
graduate opinion. Ephemeral magazines with stimulating 
and obscure titles have almost vanished : one brave blossom 
has indeed appeared (and not shyly) but though much of 
it was in “the best W. H. Day-Spender”’ tradition, it is 
significant that one contribution was headed ‘“ From Five 
States of Political Consciousness,” the fifth and final stage 
being, apparently, Communism. No standard of opposition 


Ta 


capable of rallying opinion has yet been raised. Repression 
has been relaxed—the days when a question could be askeq 
in Parliament because a Trinity lecturer advised his class to 
read the Communist manifesto are sadly passed. The 
Socialist society continues to be accused of moving to the 
left, while Liberal arguments, however nice, do not appear 
likely to appeal at the passionate moment. New develop. 
ments, however, seem imminent. Over five hundred people 
crowded to the Union to hear Sir Oswald Mosley, and 
though he lost the motion, he received unexpectedly numerous 
support. The need for able high Conservative propaganda 
is acute: so efficient among the provincial classes, it has as 
yet been inadequate to the needs of a University: con. 
fronted by the choice between Professor Hearnshaw and 
John Strachey it is easy to see why so many have swung 
to the left. 

The other topic of almost universal interest has been the 
development of the religious group which has arrogated to 
itself the title of Oxford. As a sign of religious revival this 
organization has been justly welcomed, and in so far as it 
has provoked religious discussion it has performed an obviously 
valuable work. What the groups offer is rather an easy way 
of life than a religion, and in it many of the more emotional 
have found a satisfying home. As far as one can gather, even 
in the short life it has already had, the spiritual side has 
somewhat lost at the expense of the social. Though it 
provides for the uncertain a basis on which close personal 
relationships can quickly be constructed, there are at the 
moment no signs that the group will emerge as a counter 
attraction to politics for the more thoughtful, and its effects 
have occasionally been slightly fantastic. The success of the 
movement is probably the obverse side of the new attitude 
imposed by external events, and the fact that there is, after 
all, an Anglican Church having been made more familiar by 
Dean Inge in his “ Mission,” it is possible that the Group 
Movement may initiate a valuable revival in and within an 
Established Church, having for its ultimates something more 
satisfying than misty rationalizations ; if this turns out to be 
so, the slight irritation caused by the complacency of some 
of the group’s members will be justified. 

One piece of news symbolizes the tendencies already noted. 
It is announced that at the end of the term the Festival Theatre 
will cease to exist. For the past seven years Mr. Terence 
Gray has pursued an aggressive policy of new or novel present- 
ations, and though some of his productions may have irritated 
rather than amused, there is no doubt whatever that his work 
was often interesting and occasionally almost uniquely 
valuable. The defects of the theatre were defects of detail 
rather than policy, for it was afraid of nothing. That the 
Festival should cease to exist just now can perhaps be attri- 
buted to what I have already described, the invasion of 
academic values by those outside. In ordinary times the 
Universities regard the outside world as purely phenomenal ; 
they are now, as Oxford has shown, not only prepared to 
discuss it, but even to treat it as if it were real.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 


The Theatre 


“Once in a Life-Time.” By Moss Hart and 
George S. Kaufmann. At the Queen’s Theatre 


Tus gay, shrewd satire deals with the advent of the talking 
pictures. Hollywood, for many years accustomed to being 
seen but not heard, woke up one morning to find that speech 
was required of it; pantomime was no longer enough. ‘The 
syrens of the silent screen were sirens with a difference now ; 
beauty was discovered to be raucous, and glamour strident. 
The stars in their new courses made a noise like a knife drawn 
swiftly across a plate. Something would have to be done 
about it. 

In Hollywood’s dilemma Gerry, May and George saw their 
own Eldorado. They left the unremunerative vaudeville 
stage, bought a handbook on elocution, and boarded a west- 
bound train. Bluff and opportunism established them in the 
studios of the mighty Glogauer, instructors in the art of speech, 
committed to making Bowery-born beauties mellifluous. 
The task proved beyond their powers; under sentence of 
dismissal George, an honest oaf without discretion, turned on 
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the great Glogauer and gave him a piece of someone else’s 
mind (George, being practically incapable of thought, could 
only repeat what better men had said before him). In this 
tirade against his own ineptitudes the magnate thought to 
discern genius : no one had ever said things like this to him 
before. In a twinkling George was appointed Supervisor of 
the Glogauer Studios. 

The incongruous dictator went to work at once on a super- 
film. ‘The results were appalling. Not only did he acciden- 
tally use the wrong scenario (it had been a failure in 1910), 
but in the more important scenes he forgot to tell them to turn 
on the lights; he cast for the leading réle a lady who stood 
high in his affections but very low indeed in the profession of 
her choice, and the microphone was monopolized by the crack- 
ling of the pea-nuts which the Supervisor incessantly chewed. 
He further jeopardized his position by absent-mindedly com- 
mitting the Glogauer Studios to the purchase of 2000 aeroplanes. 

So the three adventurers are fired again. But George’s 
super-film is hailed by the critics as a masterpiece, the crepita- 
tion of his pea-nuts being compared to O’Neil’s use of tom- 
toms in The Emperor.Jones; and what had seemed his 
extravagance in the matter of aeroplanes is interpreted by 
Glogauer as an inspired forecast of the vogue for aviation 
films. The conquest of Los Angeles is complete. 

The extravagance of the authors’ satire does not detract 
from its effect as satire, and increases its value as entertain- 
ment. Once in a Life-Time is uproariously funny from first 
to last ; as burlesque we know, and as criticism we suspect, 
that it is first-rate. In the mouths of the Birmingham 
Repertory Company, and in the ears of an unitiated audience, 
some (but not much) of the trans-Atlantic wit misses fire ; an 
extremely able produetion and competent, well-co-ordinated 
acting give the play all the force it can hope to have in London, 
where at the moment there are few funnier entertainments to 
be found. 

Mr. Charles Victor’s performance as Glogauer is brilliant, 
and outshines the rest of the playing. Mr. Richard Caldicot 
makes George a little too conscious of his comicality, but his 
sense of humour does most of what is left undone by his sense 
of character. Mr. Derek Cotter as an imported playwright 
who is left to lie in cold obstruction and to rot: Miss Olive 
Milbourne as a sob-sister: Miss Joan Douglas as one of 
Glogauer’s lieutenants ; and Mr. Ellis Irving and Miss Barbara 
Francis as Gerry and May distinguish themselves in a long and 
consistently workmanlike cast. 

In two other West End theatres a film star dethroned by 
the talkies nightly commits suicide. The public would be 
well advised to go and see this light-hearted synopsis of the 
origins of their despair. PETER FLEMING. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,” Marcu 2np, 1833. 


How To Turn out tHE Wuics.—The Conservatives are destined 
to enjoy a@ monopoly of popular odium no longer. The Whig 
Ministry have made vigorous efforts during the last few weeks to 
deprive them of its exclusive possession. In these efforts they 
have succeeded so well, that if the Tories were only true to them- 
selves in the House of Lords, they might throw out the Irish Church 
Reform Bill, and compel the Ministry to resign (as in that event they 
are distinctly pledged to do), without the least risk or difficulty. 
There would not be the slightest danger of the Ministers being 
carried back to their places on the shoulders of the People this time. 
-... The Whigs appear to be the same incurable simpletons they 
were in the time of Sheridan ; they still persist in building up walls 
to knock their own heads against. The most insidious and malicious 
of their Conservative enemies could not have contrived to inveigle 
them into a more desperate position than that which they now 
occupy. A speedy retreat can alone afford them the least hope of 
deliverance. For how do they stand with Parliament and the 
Nation ? 

* * * * 

Tue New Nationat GALiery versus St. Martin’s Cuourcy.— 
One of the principal objects of the improvements at Charing Cross 
was to throw open a direct front view of the noble portico of St. 
Martin’s Church. This will be frustrated by the intended position 
of the new National Gallery ; for the line of its front will intersect 
the view of the church from Pall Mall, so as to screen three-fourths 
of it. It might as well—perhaps better—be shut out altogether. 
-... The public have just right to complain of the secrecy with 
which designs for public buildings are kept. The nation never 
knows what it has been paying for, until the bantling of the archi- 
tect’s brain grows up before its eyes in naked »eauty—or deformity, 
for too often it proves an abortion or a monster. Not only plans 
and elevations, but a model of the intended building, should be 
submitted to public view. 


Poetry 
The Road to Ruin 


(1) Mimic Warfare 


TROOPS on manoeuvres, mechanized and masked, 
Solve tactical conundrums for the Tanks— 
Plodding the Plain in patriotic pranks. 


** What means this mimic warfare ? ”’ I have asked, 
Halting my horse on a green ridge whose rings 
Remind mankind of unenlightened Kings. 


My query’s abstract . . . Genial tanks go grinding 
Along the tarmac. Joining in the fun, 

An armoured lorry hauls an aircraft gun. 
Meanwhile in summer sunlight no one’s finding 
Cause to disparage these unconscious provers 

Of nations pledged to war’s traditional crimes. 

No casualties occur in such manoeuvres 

(Blandly reported in to-morrow’s Times). 


(2) A Premonition 


A gas-proof ghost, I climbed the stair 
To find how priceless paintings fare 
When corpses, chemically killed, 

Lie hunched and twisted in the stilled 
Disaster of Trafalgar Square. 


To time’s eternities I came ; 

And found the Virgin of the Rocks 
Dreaming with downward eyes the same 
Apocalypse of peace . . . The claim 

Of Art was disallowed. Past locks 

And walls crass war had groped, and gas 
Was tarnishing each gilded frame. 


(3) The Ultimate Atrocity 


When the first man who wasn’t quite an ape 

Felt magnanimity and prayed for more, 

The world’s redemption stood, in human shape, 
With darkness done and betterment before. 

From then till now such men have multiplied ; 
From then till now their task has been the same, 

In whom the world’s redemption dreamed and died— 
To whom the vision of perfection came. 


I hear an aeroplane—what years ahead 

Who knows ?—but if from that machine should fall 
The first bacterial bomb, this world might find 
That all the aspirations of the dead 

Had been betrayed and blotted out, and all 

Their deeds denied who hoped for Humankind. 


(4) News from the War-after-Next 


The self-appointed Representative 

Of Anti-Christ in Europe having been chosen 
As War Dictator, we are pledged to live 

With Violence, Greed, and Ignorance as those in 
Controllership of Life. . . The microphone 
Transmits the creed of Anti-Christ alone. 


The last Idealist was lynched this morning 
By the Beelzebub’s Cathedral congregation— 
A most impressive and appropriate warning 
To all who would debrutalize the Nation. 


Our dago enemies having tried to kill us 
By every method hitherto perfected, 
We launch to-morrow our great new Bacillus, 
And an overwhelming victory is expected. 
Thus, Moloch willing, we inaugurate 
A super-savage Mammonistic State. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
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Country Life 


THE NEw VILLAGE. 

The village, especially the English village, is one of the only 
social units that may be said to have a soul of its own ; and it 
must be good for England that it should have a new lease of 
life. Signs are multiplying that this consummation is on the 
way. Something was said the other week of the most effectual 
work of the Oxford Community Council, and of Somerset, 
Nottingham and Hampshire organizers. This week is 
published a sheet called simply and effectively ‘“‘ The Village.” 
It is to be issued quarterly by the Hertfordshire Society, 
in which is included the work of the community council and 
now, incidentally, of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. I may perhaps be allowed to say that I put my 
own philosophy of the village, with some account of a parti- 
cular village (Hamerton in Huntingdonshire), into a little 
paper-covered book (The Happy Village, Benn, 1s.); and 
some of the hopes—they were hardly prophecies—there 
expressed are being realized at a rate of progress rapid and 
consistent beyond all expectation. 

* * % 1 

Now one object of ‘* The Village” is to pool information 
on the various efforts made in any and every county to restore 
and maintain the vitality and vivacity of village life. For 
example, the village of Cambo in Northumberland has a 
scheme by which the school children are provided with a bowl 
of hot soup every day. In Sussex school canteens are in 
being. In Devon parents and the county council have 
co-operated with the farmers in a scheme to provide the 
children with small quantities of graded milk. What is being 
cone for health in such respects is also being done for art. 
Hertfordshire, for example, has a Rural Music School that takes 
good advantage of the astonishing stimulus to the musical sense 
supplied by the B.B.C. If we could get from the villages an 
account of definitely successful contributions to the technique 
of rural life, what a fruitful pool of progress we could have! 

* * * * 

The face of our villages expresses their soul, if the word 
is allowable; and the C.P.R.E. builds even better than it 
knows in preserving the external beauty. It is the one social 
unit where neighbourliness, in the strict sense of the word, 
is a real thing, where, as in Clough’s hexameters, ‘ great 
is juxtaposition,” where differences of class and pursuit are 
a cause of friendly feeling, not a barrier to it. And as “The 
Village” says (from the pulpit of the Hertfordshire Society, 
152 Fore Street, Hertford) ‘the villages are going to be 
more important in our national life,” possibly even in 
finding employment, certainly in discovering the fullest and 
freest use of leisure. To be librement occupé is a great ideal 
most naturally reached in country places where work and 
leisure are not separated by distinct and ruthless barriers. 

* * * % 
Lonpon Gutts AGAIN. 

While staying in Essex I came upon the real cause, or so 
it seems to me, of the coming of the gulls to London. The 
established explanation, which most of us have endorsed, 
including many correspondents of The Spectator, is that they 
were driven to live dangerously by the extremity of the frost 
of 1895, and preferred London to starvation. Having dis- 
covered its hospitality, they ‘stayed put,” save for the 
breeding interval. Hard weather certainly had and has 
its influence ; but the effect of local protection had perhaps 
greater influence than the weather. This protection, however, 
was itself in part due to weather, but to flood rather than 
frost. In a local bird ,protection report, privately printed 
at the end of last century, some account is given of the effects 
of the high tides and floods on bird life, and this prophecy is 
ventured: ‘ It seems probable that the islands and marshes 
lost to the farmer may again become havens of refuge to the 
wild fowl.” This has happened in some measure and 
coincided with a new strictness in preservation. Hence the 
great flocks of various duck as of gulls that have found a 
haven in and about London itself. 

* * * * 

A delightful account of one of the breeding grounds is 
quoted from old Fuller. ‘* There is an island of some 200 acres 
near Harwich called the Puit Island (i.e. Pewit gulls) in effect 





the sole inhabitants thereof. On St. George’s day precisely, 
they pitch on the island, seldom laying fewer than four or 
more than six eggs. Great their love to their young ones, for 
though against foul weather they make to the mainland (a 
certain prognostick of tempests), yet they always weather 
it out in the island when hatching their young ones, seldom 
sleeping while they sit on their eggs (afraid, it seems, of spring 
tides), which signifieth nothing as to securing their eggs 
from the inundation, but is an argument of their great affec- 
tion. . . . Being young they consist only of bones, feathers, 
and lean-flesh, which hath a raw gust of the sea. But poul- 
terers take them there and feed them with gravel and curds 
(that is, physick and food), the one to scour, the other to fat 
them in a fortnight ; and their flesh thus recruited is most 


delicious.” 
* * * x 


Quam AND LINNET. 

We do not eat specially fattened gulls, but we still cat 
specially fattened quail; and it is a lamentable fact which 
must be registered that this trade in quail—the cause of much 
suffering, for the traffic is brutal—and the trade in caged 
English birds is justified in the House of Lords by arguments 
that have served to support established cruelties from the 
beginning of time. Of course, some people would lose their 
occupation, if Lord Buckmaster had his way. It is the 
occupation of catching and prisoning wild birds that we wish 
to stop, just as the police wish to stop thieving, which pro- 
vides a good many more people with a job than all the caged 
wild birds, 

* * * ® 
A Lawn Bow t. 

A certain delightful way of showing spring flowers may 
be unknown to some householders. The receipt is this: take 
a cork mat and float it in a bowl of water. Sow grass seed. 
This will grow quickly and when it is an inch or so high sprinkle 
it, like a Swiss meadow, with short-stalked flowers. The bowl 
I look at is a meadow dotted with lungwort, hepatica (which 
means liver), arabis, jasmine, primrose, primula, violet, heath, 
crocus and snowdrop. As the grass grows it is clipped from 
time to time and fresh flowers stood up in it. The device gets 
over the difficulty of finding a use for flowers with very short 
stalks like the first primroses. 

* * * * 
Dusty BEEs. 

Some further account has reached me from the unhappy 
Argentine of the fate of the bees which as a rule find their 
optimum in that part of the country. They died in their 
tens of thousands after the Chile eruptions and the fall of 
vast quantities of fine dust thousands of miles to the East. 
I had presumed that this was wholly due to the clogging 
of the pores by the dust; but it seems that, though many 
died from the direct effects of the fall, numbers were done to 


death by their fellows when they returned to the hive polluted 


by the unpleasant dust. The accounts of the plague of locusts 
are the worst I have read. A correspondent describes how she 
could not even walk in her garden for the slipperiness of 
the paths ! Why should both South America and North-West 
Africa suffer especially from this plague over the same series 
of years ? 
1% i X* * 

THe Usrerun PHeasanr. 

In answer to a question about game and farms—on 
the highly cultivated marshes of South Lincolnshire is a 
farm, one of the best in England, where the ravages of 
deleterious insects began to grow serious. The farmer 
attributed the plague to the lack of small birds, whieh had 
nowhere to live and nest. They needed either hedge or 
spinney, or at least a tree ; and none of these is to be found 
there. Dikes are the only substitute. The wise and ingenious 
land-owner and farmer found a complete remedy in the 
pheasant, a bird that delights in low-lying ground and is a 
sufficient gourmet to be very much fonder of wire-worms than 
of turnips. The bird delights in low-lying ground even more 
than in woods. The last time I saw the farm pheasants were 
running about like domestic hens. The insects are kept 
within bounds and a great many hundred pheasants are shot 
yearly, W. Breacn Tomas, 
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the Editor 





The most 


suitable length is that of one of our * News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. 'Tur Specrator.] 


WORK CENTRES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.]| 

Sin,—May I ask for a little more space to add to the remarks 
I made in your columns last week ? So much has been heard 
lately of these occupational, social and work centres, that the 
opinions of a constant attender may be of interest. The objects 
of these classes are, I take it: to give the workless man and 
woman a new interest in life ; to keep him or her bright and 
alert and ready for work when it comes; to take his mind 
from the depression, and to make him think. I doubt if these 
objects are being reached. I attend Free Classes for the Un- 
employed, and am glad of them, but after a fairly long 
attendance at various places I have reached the following 
conclusions, all of which can be verified by any of your 
readers who care to do so: 

(1) Chief and foremost, the vast bulk of the Unemployed are 
not touched. They don’t come. ‘They have no interest. For 
example, the full numbers of the various classes attended by 
me are: 80, 90, 6, 14, 28. As Liverpool and the Merseyside 
district have nearly 100,000 unemployed, it is obvious that the 
support is negligible—even if these figures be multiplied by the 
total number of centres for the unemployed, which is small. 
On the above figures, the classes are a failure. The vast 
majority of unemployed, the more illiterate unemployed, who 
idle their days away aimlessly, simply stay away, and dete- 
riorate. The whole object of these classes is thus defeated. 

Moreover, the classes do not keep up their numbers, except 
in a few isolated cases. After the first flush of enthusiasm, 
the numbers fall away, the classes dwindle ; only those who 
naturally like the subjects taught, and the better educated, 
stay the course. Only this week, during the calling over of 
the register at the class attended by me, fully 75 per cent. of 
the original members were absent. Some classes have already 
been discontinued. I emphasize again that it is only the 
better educated unemployed who are regular attenders. The 
problem is not to be solved in this manner. 

What we unemployed could do with is a little less of educa- 
tion and a little more of entertainment. It should be possible 
for free cinema shows to be arranged. ‘There are thousands of 
excellent silent films available, and by showing to the unem- 
ployed the very best of these, entertainment could be thus 
combined with a pleasanter form of instruction than is now the 
case. In saying this, I am in no way criticizing all those 
voluntary teachers, often University experts in their line, who 
give their services free. What I am trving to drive home is the 
fact that the support is not worthy of them. The same story 
can be told of the various occupational centres where workless 
men can mend boots, &¢., and make things for the home. 
Here, again, it will be found that since the first flush of 
enthusiasm the numbers are falling off. The centres are 
defeating their object. Many of the men assert that by doing 
work at these centres they are helping to ruin the businesses 
of cobblers and genuine tradesmen whose overhead costs and 
high rates are bad enough without free competition. And so 
the men are staying away. Another thing is that most of the 
centres are not central; they are hard to reach and the men 
cannot afford tram fares to them. Besides this, there are 
many workless men who must now do the work of the house, 
as their wives are often employed in factories. A complete 
reversal of the usual order is taking place. 

In spite, therefore, of all these excellent schemes, nothing 
can take the place of paid work which will give back to the 
workless man that fecling of self-respect and independence 
which the finest schemes in the world will fail to give. There 
is no doubt at all that the terribly low standard of living even 
among the better off of the unemployed, the feeling of useless- 
ness, humiliation and pariahdom, are taking a terrific toll of 
the health and moral of at least twelve million inhabitants of 
Great Britain (counting the number of unemployed as three 
millions, with three dependants each). In other words, more 
than a quarter of Britain’s population is rapidly decaying, 
and anybody who comes into contact with the unemployed, 
whether in Labour Exchange or street, will bear out all I say. 
People living in the south of England can have no idea of the 


deterioration which is going on up here in the north, where 
unemployment is high. Young men, unable to marry because 
they are workless, are often driven to “live in sin,” or else 
to marry and bring an added burden on to the taxpayer. One 
cannot tamper with the sexual and procreative instincts. I 
emphasize again that all the schemes in the world will mean 
nothing to us. Work is what is needed. 

In view of the desperate state and the appalling rot that 
is going on, something should be done at once to stop it. 
<ducational schemes either defeat their objects or, worse 
still, only make the unemployed think ; and by thinking they 
do not become more cheerful, but realize the depths of the 
present depression, and how hopeless it is for them ever to 
find work again. It is significant that most of the suicides 
among the unemployed have been committed by the better- 
educated males. The country must attempt something to 
solve this problem. Educational schemes won't do it, because 
there is no increase in money : they don’t get enough to live 
on, but just enough to decay on, too much to die on. When 
will our people demand that something is done for unem- 
ployed ? Perhaps when it is too late—too late to stop the rot 
that is going on among over one-quarter of the population of 
this country. Work is what is wanted. Work that will bring 
in money, and give back the feeling of respect and independ- 
ence to our modern untouchables—our three million un- 
employed.—I am, Sir, &c., UNEMPLOYED. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sir,—I read with pleasure the excellent article, “‘ For Beast 
and Bird,” published in your issue of February 17th. I was 
glad to notice also in your last issue a letter from Colonel 
Moore, M.P., emphasizing the fact that England was lagging 
behind Scotland, Northern Ireland and the Island of Jersey 
with regard to the enforcement by Act of Parliament of 
humane methods of slaughtering animals for food. 

The success of these humane methods is proved by hundreds 
of butchers who have voluntarily adopted them, and by 
thousands of other butchers, who, in compliance with the 
Ministry of Health’s Model By-laws adopted by their local 
authorities, have also used mechanical killers. The matter 
of humane slaughter has therefore been removed from the 
realm of the theoretical to the practical. There can thus 
be no really justifiable opposition to this long-delayed 
reform, particularly in the face of the experience that has 
been accumulated since the question of the humane slaughter 
of animals for food was first brought to notice by the 
R.S.P.C.A.—I am, Siz, &c., DANESFORT. 

House of Lords. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sir,—.A much-needed reform I hope will become law when 
Colonel T. C. Moore’s Bill for the humane slaughter of 
animals by means of the mechanical killer comes before Par- 
liament on March 31st. This is now the law in Scotland, and 
we have concrete proof that the quality of the meat is not 
injured by this form of slaughter. Scotch meat at the present 
time fetches the highest price in the world. Time is money 
in the slaughtering trade as in any other, and butchers who 
have once adopted the humane killer never go back to the 
pole-axe or the knife. The present methods of slaughter by 
the knife and the pole-axe are antiquated and cruel. 

Mr. Charles H. Emmanuel, solicitor and Secretary of the 
Board of Deputies of the British Jews (therefore presumably 
representing Jewish opinion), states that “ the Gentiles are 
content to continue the ghastly cruelty of the pole-axe.’ One 
hears it argued that the pole-axe brings instant death in the 
hands of an expert, but one must remember that to use the 
pole-axe effectively requires practice like anything else. 
What the proportion of experts may be to those who are 
learning their trade I do not know, but the number of duffers 
is certainly high, as anyone can prove for himself by inspecting 
the masks of hides at any skin merchant. It will be found 
that, in many cases, there is more than one puncture made 
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by the pole-axe, while in some instances these punctures run 
to nearly double figures. Every meat eater is morally re- 
sponsible that animals are humanely killed. It is therefore 
the duty of every person who loves animals and hates cruelty 
to write to their Member of Parliament and get their friends 
to do the same, asking their Member to be in his place on 
March 31st to vote for Colonel T. C. Moore’s Bill.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. B. PAGeET. 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In connexion with the gallant stand you are making 
for humane slaughter, may I point out that while the Scottish 
butchers have accepted loyally whatever expense the adoption 
of the pistol may have put them to, and while the Jewish 
authorities are installing the Weinberg Pen at considerable 
expense, only the English butchers are too parsimonious 
to take the brunt of having to spend a halfpenny on a cart- 
ridge for each animal killed ? The nation as a whole desires 
humane slaughter. Is it not monstrous that a small section 
of greedy tradesmen, by. taking advantage of our antiquated 
Parliamentary procedure, should be able to obstruct the 
intention of the very great majority of their compatriots ? 
If the Government could pluck up some fragments of courage 
and do what it knows to be right in the matter, it would 
earn the gratitude of all humane people, and the Meat 
Traders’ Federation would then find some other bone of 
contention to invigorate the adhesion of its members.— 
IJ am, Sir, &c., C. W. Hume. 
14 The Hawthorns, Finchley, N.3. 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprectator.] 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that the Slaughter Bill presented 
to Parliament by Col. Moore, and which comes up for second 
reading on March 31st, will get on the Statute Book. In his 
letter which you published on February 24th, Col. Moore has, 
however, not stated the great virtue of his Bill, in that, as now 
drawn (November 25th, 1932), pigs are not excluded, as 
was originally the case, and is the case in the Scottish Act 
of 1928. This advance has become feasible by the advent 
of the electric stupefaction process. 

As this process has so entirely changed the position, and 
has removed the objection of bacon curers to departure 
from the method of sticking pigs while conscious, it is 
strange that Col. Moore makes no reference to it in his letter, 
but writes only of the ‘* Humane Killer,” by which term the 
mechanical felling pistols are known. The importance of the 
advent of this process is added to when we consider the 
expected increase in the home output of bacon. I feel sure 
support for the Bill would be obtained most widely if you, 
Sir, would publish an informative statement of its main 
provisions, and as to the humanitarian and practical advan- 
tages which this electric stupefaction process provides.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. S. DOUGLAS. 

5 Trinity Gardens, Folkestone. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—May I reply to four of the Dean of Durham’s criticisms 
of the Oxford Movement in your issue of last week ? 

In some ways he entirely misjudges and also misrepresents 
(I am sure not purposely) some of its effects. 

It was the Erastianism of the Bishops which mainly caused 
Newman's secession to Rome, and it does not appear that he 
ever thought or wished the other leaders to follow his example. 
Newman misjudged “the tendency of his movement.” 
Another great leader, Wesley, did the same, for he never 
wished his followers to leave the Church of England. 

It is a misrepresentation to say that “ the Oxford Move- 
ment has been responsible for the disobedience of a certain 
number of the clergy to the law of the land.”” The State had 
usurped authority over the Church. The clergy, as represen- 
tatives of the divine society, the Holy Catholic Church, could 
not then and cannot to-day consent to the faith and practice 
of the Church being decided by magistrates or Judges, or even 
Parliament itself. ‘There is even a higher law than citizenship, 
as witness St. Peter and St. John before the Sanhedrin: when 








ian 
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they replied, “ Whether it be right in the sight of God ty 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.” 

The Dean speaks of clergy alienating their parishioners, 
In most parishes there are still some people who would like 
the Church of England to go back to something like the days 
before the movement began, regardless of many plain direc. 
tions in the Prayer Book which the Oxford Movement has 
taught us to observe. These people are in a great minority, 
for, of course, the Nonconformists have no rights in the matter. 

The Dean may agree with these alienated people ; but if he 
does not, why bring it forward as one mark of the failure of 
the movement ? 

As to whether the nation is more or less religious now than 
when Keble preached the Assize Sermon, surely we all know 
that the whole world, Christian and pagan, is permeated by 
materialism, and, alas, our country suffers from this sad 
blight. But it is not fair to instance this as a mark of the 
failure of the Oxford Movement. It would be more to the 
point to ask, How much worse might the religious life of the 
Church and the nation be had there been no such spiritual 
revival as the Oxford Movement ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

T. A. Lewis, 

Shawbury. 

[To the Editor of Tu Spectaror.] 

Sim,—The wise and judicial survey by my friend, Bishop 
Welldon, appearing in your last deserves a wide circulation, 
He has commented on the effects of the Movement on its 
Anglican side. May I add a comment from its Catholic side ? 
By Catholic Cranmer and the original Protestants from 
Luther’s time meant the Church of the First Four General 
Councils—Melanchthon’s consensus quinque-saecularis. Now 
the Early Church, on which the Protestant Reformation was 
built, strictly contested the very doctrines which formed the 
“first plank’ of the Oxford Movement. As Archbishop 
Laud wrote, “‘ not one” of the Fathers accepted the modern 
theory of Apostolic Succession ; strictly forbade the usc of 
Wafers for a thousand years after Christ; forbade lights 
on the altar (as being heathenish); and invariably forbade 
the Eastward Position for the same reason—the Elizabethan 
Church, like them, always facing the congregation when 
celebrating the Communion. Reservation, too, was as little 
known in its modern sense to the Fathers as to the Prayer 
Book of 1549, which is too often quoted in its defence. 
Bishop John Wordsworth’s Ordination Problems (S.P.C.K., 
1910), Bishop Robertson’s Regnum Dei, Bishop Headlam’s 
Bampton Lectures (2nd edition against Gore) and Dr. Yngwe 
Brilioth’s Studics in the Oxford Movement (Longmans, 1925) 
are sufficient to prove the point against Apostolic Succession 
alone. Such are some of the first-rate results of first-rate 
scholarship to-day ! And scientific rediscovery of the past has 
signally confirmed a “ reaction toward tradition ” on the part 
of modern archaeology. 

As compared with the last hundred years, when the Church 
of England was “‘ national ” and stood for half the population, 
to-day not one-twelfth of the nation is represented in our 
Churches at any time (Archdeacon A. KE. J. Rawlinson, 
Ch. of E. & Ch. of Christ, p. 87 n.)! The Church to-day does 
not represent the English people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Rectory, Devizes. A. TL. T. Crarke,. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sir,—There are one or two serious mis-statements in Mr. 
A. W. Kiddy’s article on Finance in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 17th. I hope you will allow me to correct. them. 
Speaking of the railways, he refers to “ unfair road com- 
petition’ and to “ subsidized competition,” two of the 
cries of all rail apologists. Actually there is no unfair road 
competition, for the motor industry not only pays far more 
than the annual upkeep of the roads, but contributes heavily 
to the National Exchequer as well, whereas the railways 
are indeed subsidized at the public expense under the De- 
Rating Act, only a portion of whose benefits they pass on 
to their customers. 

Investigation has shown that our annual national expendi- 
ture on roads does not now exceed £48,000,000. It is 
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admitted that of this sum motor transport should not be 
responsible for more than two-thirds. Yet last year the 
industry paid nearly £60,000,000 in various forms of taxation. 
If Mr. Kiddy will take the trouble to compare the percentage 
of fall in rail goods and mineral traffic with the fall in actual 
production, he will find that the two sets of figures very 
closely correspond. It is indisputable, of course, that there 
had been a heavy fall in certain classes of their traffic, prin- 
cipally in the heavy industries, such as carriage of coal, 
limestone, iron and steel, &c., simply because such freight 
has not been on offer.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J, Marcoum-RIircuie, 
Secretary, British Road Federation, Ltd. 
186 Palace Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


{Mr. Kiddy writes : The assertion in Mr. Malcolm-Ritchie’s 
letter that only a portion of the benefits of the De-Rating 
Act are passed on by the railways to their customers can 
be dismissed by recalling the fact that the railways are 
bound by statute to pass on to certain heavy trades the whole 
of the relief after deducting the mere clerical expense of 
allocation. Mr. Maleolm-Ritchie speaks of ‘‘ Motor In- 
dustry’ and ‘Motor Transport” as paying nearly 
£60,000,000, but this amount surely includes private cars, 
motor-cycles, and hackney vehicles. I do not think, either, 
that it would be admitted by the railways that road costs 
are represented by present outlay on maintenance expenditure, 
or that two-thirds of the latter represent the motor vehicles’ 
share. The Salter Conference, after taking all relevant 
facts into consideration, unanimously agreed that the annual 
amount which mechanical transport users should contribute 
to road costs was £60,000,000, and that, on the basis of 
existing vehicle and petrol duties, the contribution amounts 
to £58,500,000. Of much greater importance, however, is 
the question of the incidence of the amount of the contribution 
between classes of vehicles, a point strongly emphasized in 
the Report of the Salter Conference. (Mr. Malcolm- 
Ritchie is, of course, justified in drawing attention to the 
connexion between the fall in railway goods traffic and the 
fall in actual production, but that is really outside the 
question of whether road competition can be regarded as 
in any sense subsidized.)| 


CRISIS AT GENEVA 
[To the Editor of Tue Sreecraror.] 

Sin, For sheer bias the article ** Crisis at Geneva” should 
be given a leading place. It seems a trifle like scare- 
mongering to state “If those principles are discarded 
Europe will swiftly crumble into chaos.” I respectfully 
submit that it will take considerably more than the Japanese 
flouting of the League’s decision on a question of which there 
is a good deal to be said on both sides to cause Europe or 
any other continent to “ crumble into chaos.” However, 
it would be well to hear whether the writer of the article 
in question sees a great deal of difference in Japan’s position 
in Manchukuo and ours in South Africa, Egypt, the Sudan 
or (to go farther back) in India; and whether he would 
not agree that it is to the advantage of the world in general 
to have an organized and guided State than one revelling 
in disorganization, banditry, and perhaps finally Communism. 
—T!am, Sir, &e., N. Sinciairn Rew. 

17 Whitehall Road, Harrow. 

{The bias charged against the article is at any rate shared 
by all the forty-two States, including Great Britain, which 
voted a resolution condemning Japan as an aggressor. It 
is incontestably true that if the principles on which the 
League of Nations rests are discarded Europe will swiftly 
crumble into chaos. As to the comparison between Japan’s 
action to-day and some of our own in the past, there is, it is 
to be hoped, some distinction between the standards of a pre- 
League and a post-League age.—Ep. The Spectator.| 


THE STANDARD OF DRIVING 
[To the Editor of Tie Seecraror.| 
Six, -The recent plea by a motor insurance authority for 
radical improvement in the standard of car driving, followed 
by the publication by the Pedestrians’ Association this week 
ot a pamphlet in favour of tests for drivers, must suggest to 


anyone who has read them that increased tuition in motor 
driving at properly conducted schools approved by the 
R.A.C, would have its immediate effect in a reduction of 
road accidents. 

We go to school or to expert teachers to learn to do all 
sorts of harmless things such as playing the piano, hitting a 
golf ball or painting a picture, and if we are entering on any 
occupation, such as a doctor's or a sailor's, in which the 
lives of others depend upon us, we have to go through the 
most rigid schooling and examinations. Motor driving at 
present is one of the few accomplishments which it is popularly 
believed can be “ picked up” without proper tuition by 
experts. This is curious, considering that upon the driver 
depend the lives of himself, his passengers and every other 
user of the road—and pavement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

52 Lennox Gardens, S.W. 1. G. E. T. Eyston. 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 

[To the Editor of Tur Seectator.] 
Sir,—It is good to see that the directors of Olympia have 
faith in and are planning for the future. While serving their 
own interests by erecting a great new building, they are 
at the same time spending £1,500,000 and giving employment 
to more than 2,000 men for two years. This is the type of 
courage and enterprise that is going to set us on our feet once 
again. 

Moreover, with the British Industries Fair growing as it is, 
it will be surprising if industries which have not so far realized 
the necessity of showmanship to-day do not quickly take 
advantage of this development of the recognized centre of 
national and Imperial displays.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES ALLOM, 

15 George Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 


STYLE IN ROWING 
[To the Editor of Tue Sepecraror.] 
Sir,—It may possibly be interesting to English rowing 
dignitaries, in view of the recent controversy as to style, 
to learn of an American point of view—unfortunately not 
that of an expert but merely of an oarsman. 

It seems to me supremely foolish, when discussing styles of 
rowing, to consider the likes and dislikes of the spectators. 
If they want to look on, let them; but unless the oarsman 
is to become, as a Roman gladiator, a mere entertainer, 
we should forget the idler on the bank, and, in judging these 
opposing styles, consider only the men in the boat: the 
effect on them physically and especially on their enjoyment of 
the sport. 

To me the most exhilarating thing about rowing in an 
eight-oaved crew has always been the graceful lift and drive 
of the boat which results from that minute perfection of 
timing, that measured control of great power only rarely 
attained in high speed action. Americans have always hated 
to lose ; and Iam no exception. But the best part of winning 
a race is the feeling of life and enthusiasm, felt by all equally 
though not a word has passed, and seemingly shared by the 
very boat itself as it nears the finish line. No other sport 
requires such a close and minute co-ordination; no other 
art rewards those who have mastered it with such a strong 
sense of unity and power. 

The * Fairbairnites ” haven't lost this or they wouldn't 
be winning races. Whiat’s the difference how they look ? 
There are no prizes for prettiness. The cramped position 
adopted by them seems to me, however, to be not so easy 
on the oarsman as the more natural, more nearly upright. 
When you are gasping for breath and wishing that every 
stroke were the last, it seems only logical to row as naturally 
and as easily as possible and still * push the boat.” The 
mechanics of the human body should be carefully considered ; 
and I must leave this to someone who knows more than I do. 
But I have found that until you can move no longer, it makes 
things a little easier to sit fairly straight and keep your chin up. 
The effort required to do this is never wasted. Over-stiffness 
is as bad as over-slumping. The happy medium is always right 
exaggeration of any good thing makes it bad. 

If there is nothing to choose between these two styles from 
cither of these viewpoints (which I doubt), then why waste 
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breath over a matter of looks which can only affect the oarsman 
when he sees himself in pictures ? Grace is power in control ; 
and every fast crew has it, or it wouldn’t be fast. Would that 
many prominent American crews had as much of it as the 
English !—I am, Sir, &c., AvuGusTIN H. PARKER, junr. 

7 Hilliard Place, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


COSMIC PHYSICS 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Sin,—The final paragraph of Mr. J. D. Cockcroft’s article, 
‘“*New Light on the Atom,” in the issue of The Spectator 
for February 24th may not unjustly be taken to express 
the latest addition to our knowledge of cosmic physics : 

‘** We have to add now to our list of projectiles these streams of 
eosmic particles, arising from some unknown source, uncontrollable 
in energy but most powerful of all in the violence of the transmuta- 
tion they produce.” 

It is perhaps not without interest, therefore, to place by the 
side of this passage Lucretius V, 366-369 : 
: “neque autem corpora 
Ex infinito quae possint forte coorta 


Corruere hane rerum violento turbine summam 
Aut aliam quamvis cladem inportare pericli.” 


W. H. Brown. 


desunt, 


—ITI am, Sir, &c., 
Mill Hill School. 


A LETTER FROM SCOTLAND 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sir,—I notice that a verbal error has crept into my Letter 
published in your columns last week. In the last paragraph 
I am printed as writing 

* The Organizer of an Edinburgh firm told me the other day that 
during the last three months of 1932 their annual payments to 
erofters and others... . have increased by as much as 30 per 
cent. over last year’s figures.” 

This should, of course, have read : 


payments .... 


—I am, Sir, &c., Your CornESPONDENT IN SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. 


THE WATERBUS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraronr.] 
Sir,—Your recent comment on the Thames’ waterway and 
the leaflet on the scheme which I have put before the competent 
authorities may perhaps be allowed a little more space in 
your columns. I am glad to confirm that I am ready to 
send this leaflet to anyone who asks for it. It has been 
circulated to many members of Parliament and _ riverside 
borough councillors. It describes : 

(1) A fleet of fifty boats in two or three types, accommo- 
dating respectively 100, 140 and 200 passengers. All these 
boats admit passengers only on one deck, and are, in effect, 
Underground carriages on unsinkable hulls. 

(2) The services will be from Hammersmith to London 
Bridge and from Woolwich to London Bridge. There will be 
twenty pontoons to start with, but sites for four more pontoons 
will probably be added later. These services will cover an 
184 mile irregular diameter of Greater London’s circle, 
and each service will be covered by schedules, taking from 
thirty-two to forty-six minutes, depending on the number of 
stops. The frequency of services and the number of stops 
will be covered by requirements for rush-hour and _slack- 
hour traflic, and boats will be run at intervals of four minutes 
to twelve minutes, according to said requirements. 

(3) The scheme is at present in the hands of the Highways 
Committee of the London County Council, and has been 
prepared with information obtained from the London County 
Council and the Port of London Authority ; the original 
design for the boats has been approved by the Board of 
Trade and everything is ready for the consideration of 
the London Traffic Board to be appointed under the provisions 
of the London Passenger Transport Bill, which passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons on February 14th, 
and was up for its second reading in the House of Lords on 
March Ist. 

No definite steps have yet been taken to finance a £500,000 


. that during the last three months of 1932 their monthly 
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company which would be required in the event of the new 
Traffic Board's deciding to leave the Thames Service to 
private enterprise. But a number of indications are available 
which show that such capital would be forthcoming from the 
public at large, ready to be underwritten by competent firms 
in the City in such event. The capital estimated as required, 
£500,000, would provide an up-to-date and comfortable 
means of transport with a yearly capacity for taking between 
twenty and twenty-five million people in occupational as well 
as casual and pleasure traflic. This figure marks a startling 
difference from the capitalisation of traffic enterprises on dry 
land, having an equal capacity. This is, of course, due to the 
use of modern boats with oil motors, giving the boats an 
average speed of between twelve and sixteen miles per 
hour, according to the number of stops made on the way. 

Finally, the fares contemplated in the scheme will compete 
with existing vehicular traflic fares. But many competent 
judges of the public’s state of mind regarding the conditions 
under which London’s daily influx is taken to and from its 
work, assure me that the travelling conditions on the Thames 
would justify a slightly higher fare for the sake of the very 
much better conditions of travel. This is to be an all-weather, 
all-seasons service in glass-enclosed boats, travelling at a 
fair speed between well-sheltered landing stages. And some 
of these landing stages might have lunch and tea rooms on 
their upper storey, from whence Thames traffic could be 
observed at leisure. 

But your space will not permit me to say more here.—- 
I am, Sir, &ce., J. H. O. Buncn, 

3 Cleveland Road, Ealing, W.13. 


THE BUSINESS OF FINANCE 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
S1r,—In 1918 in the midst of war when the Inflation, which 
is almost a necessary consequence of war, was creating an 
unfounded sense of prosperity, Mr. Hartley Withers in his 
little book on The Business of Finance, wrote as follows: 
‘** There are now-a-days very many schemes for making man- 
kind rich and happy, by increasing the amount of money in 
its: pocket. . . . J All who are interested in the sanity and 
sense with which finance is conducted will have to do their 
best to impress on those whose economic education is deficient, 
that you do not make people really any better off by plastering 
the world with promises to pay.” 

Mr. Hartley Withers has proved to be a true prophet. 
We have been assailed by swarms of inflationists, reflationists, 
bimetallists, silverites, technocracians, and managed cur- 
rency supporters. They are as numerous as locusts and are as 
destructive to credit as locusts are to agriculture. 

Committees formed of men of acknowledged authority and 
eminence have framed and published reports based on a 
careful study of facts and figures and have given their advice. 
The Report of the Gold Delegation at Geneva, endorsed as it 
was by the directorate of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, has now received a further endorsement from the 
Committee on the Draft Agenda of the World Economic 
Conference. But it is hopeless to look for the sanity of the 
electorate on difficult questions of finance unless they read 
these Reports. The public are assailed with proposals which 
are not new but have been tried and condemned by experience. 
The story of the French assignats, the American greenbacks 
and bimetallism, Mr. Bryan’s ‘cross of gold,” and the mad 
inflation of the German mark, have all shown us the road tv 
ruin. The World Economie Conference is to meet this year 
and will no doubt give to the recommendations of the economic 
experts, the weight and authority due to knowledge and 
experience. 

But we live in a democratic age, when the Man in the 
Street, whether he be old or young, clamours for the imme- 
diate adoption of dangerous measures which in his ignorance 
he believes to be new. May I therefore support Mr. Hartley 
Withers’ fourteen-year-old plea for sanity and ask your 
readers to study the admirable reports I have mentioned? 
The man who consults an acknowledged specialist and then 
takes the advice of a quack doctor deserves his inevitable 
fate.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM Bower. 

Hotel Alexandra, Vernet-les-Bains, 
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Over £3,500 a day 
paid in motorists’ 
claims! 


This is the average rate at which The Liverpool & 
London & Globe satisfied the claims of its motor 
insured in 1932. 


It affords startling proof of the frequency and 
magnitude of motoring risks, and emphasises the 
wisdom of insuring with a Company strong enough 
to meet its obligations promptly and equitably. 


It will pay you to place your Motoring insurance 


with The 
Head Office: * London— 
1 Dale Street, Branches in all Commercial Centres. Chief Office: 
Liverpool, 2. 1 Cornhill, E.C.3. 





Ww 
W. 


To The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Co., Ltd. 





{ Comprehensive 


(Third Party only 





You may quote for Motor Insurance, as under. 














ID io sisi orca bindarticeets biuanewceceianein | ND, viciiskiaieccnicenteiaas 
| 
5 ee Wales, Si cccccce Year of make...... | MN iniccndecscosumibaianescienns 
Purpose for 
CN I gids ciiviinerixccdtcciviededeidacdies, | «Nba edd eeiad eee 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000. ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS . £55,898,683 


OVER 200 YEARS 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 


A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
Trustee and Executor. 











LONDON OFFICES: 
CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 


Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W.1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street-—64 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : 


SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 


246 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


Associated Bank——WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 





























MIDLAND BANK 


THE RIGHT HON. R. MCKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E., S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts, December 31st, 1932 


LIA - ILITI — 
Paid-up Capital .. hie 
Reserve Fund fe ; 
Current, Deposit & other Pe (nclading 
Profit Balance) . 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits ee oe 
Engagements “ a se 


ASSETS 

Coin, Bank Notes & Balances with Bank . 
England P 

Balances with, & ieee on oe ake 5 

Money at Call & Short Notice A 

Investments at or under Market Value 

Bills Discounted . ue 

Advances to Sedadine & other ps “< 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
Confirmed Credits & Engagements 

Bank Premises at Head Office & Branches 

Other Properties & work in progress - 
extension of the business . 

Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 

Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits of 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. ee ae 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. Se 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. .. 2,376,393 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 400,091 
The Midland Bank and Affiliated Companies 
operate 2550 branches in Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland, and have agents and 
correspondents in all warts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Chairman: 


£ 
14,248,012 
11,500,000 


+ 420,997,244 
10,669,817 
4,942,906 


43,007,981 
14,348,542 
20,596,690 
93,065,351 
86,505,644 
170,421,074 


15,612,723 
9,626,535 


1,079,597 
750,000 


1,574,886 
2,992,472 
































The 
ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


CAPITAL : 


Authorised - ; = : 


£2,000,000 


Subscribed and Paid Up - £1,250,000 


DIRECTORS: 
F, A. Szarvasy (Chairman) 
Cuartes Laurent (Vice-Chairman) 


STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON 
R. M. HoLianp-MarTIN, C.B. 


VICOMTE DE LA PANOUSE, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.0., C.B. 


PrerRE Mirapaud HeEnr1 Povyanneg, Joint 
Lorp Cuar_res Montacu, C.B.E. } General 
C.V.0., D.L, S. MEt1z Managers. 


The Bank undertakes commercial banking busi- 
ness of every description throughout the world, 
and is specially equipped to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade between Great Britain and France, 


31, LOMBARD ST. 
LONDON.E.C.3. 


Telephone - ° r) e Mansion House 7711 (8 lines) 
Cable Address r . . - “ Angfrebank,” London. 
































ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED, 
24. Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 








Capital Authorised - - £1,800,000 
Capital Subscribed - . 1,800,000 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 
Reserve Fund - - - 1,000,000 
DIRECTORS. 
CoLtn FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman. 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 


Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E, 
Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
FRANK NEWCOMB. 
RopertT ALEXANDER. 
Manager—F. NEwcoms. 
Sub-llanager—B. F. Crewpson, C.B.E, 
Secretary—P. C. Tone. 








Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the daily papers. For longer periods 
on specially agreed terms. 








The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 
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Politics 


and Banking 


A Study in Contrasts 


Wuetner regarded from the standpoint of profit earning 
or of strain upon world credit the past year has probably 
been one of the most difficult which bankers of the 
present generation have been called upon to face. And 
vet, as will be seen in a subsequent article, another 
year of ordeal has been triumphantly survived so 
far as British banks are concerned. Profit margins 
have been encroached upon, partly, however, because 
of the determination of banks to maintain and even 
increase .the liquidity of the  balance-sheets. And 
because that fact has been recognized confidence not 
only on the part of depositors, but even of bank share- 
holders themselves has been well maintained. On 
another page I deal with the story of the banking year 
as told by the balance-sheets, but I suggest that there 
are a few main facts emerging from the past year’s 
events which deserve emphasis, affecting, as they do, 
not only the banking but the general financial and 
industrial interests of the country. 

If reasons had to be sought for the fact that in spite 
of the many vicissitudes of the year the banking position 
here remains unimpaired, I think it would be found that 
one explanation is to be found in political rather than 
in economic developments, and if I am right the point 
is of importance when comparing conditions here with 
those prevailing in the United States and also when 
considering what is to be the way out of the tangle of 
conditions and circumstances responsible for the pro- 
longed world depression. It is not so very long 
since there was a lack of confidence in this country 


reaching even to the length of a small exodus 
of capital to other countries. The main cause was 


the gross extravagance of the Socialist Government, 
accompanied by alarming Budgct deficits. Confidence 
in British finance was shaken both at home and abroad, 
and the disturbance was the greater because all 
political parties were disposed to ignore the stern facts 
of the situation. 

Then came the political crisis and the formation of 
a National Government pledged to economy, which, 
although it came too late to prevent our departure from 
gold, nevertheless steadied public confidence in domestic 
finance, and while in the background there has been a 
continuous rumble of the Socialist threats against the 
capitalist and banking system of the country the decisive 
opinion expressed by the electorate on these matters 
eighteen months ago has exerted a steadying influence. 
Moreover, while the National Government may have 
committed errors in this or that direction, on funda- 
mental questions such as the striving for a Budget 
equilibrium and the maintenance of sound principles 
in banking and finance, the present National Cabinet 
is united. Another event of the past year which has 
tended to increase confidence has been the successful 
conversion of the 5 per cent. War Debi. 

CONDITIONS IN THE STATES, 

In contrast to these conditions in Great Britain the 
past year has been one of financial disaster in the United 
States, and my purpose in pointing certain contrasts 
between the two countries is certainly not by way of 
glorification of our own banking position or of con- 
ditions here generally, but simply that in this contrast 
certain important truths emerge. One of these is that 
however sound may be the basis of industrial, financial 
and banking enterprises they are more or less at the 
merey of political influences. This has been proved 
again and again in this country and never more so 
than in 1981 when at one time it seemed almost as if 
the politicians would bring the country to bankruptcy. 
In the United States it is probable that the banking 


system is not established on such sound lines as in 
this country, and it is probable, too, that if the Federal 
Reserve Board had acted more promptly in raising its 
Rate during the earlier stages of the activity in Wall 
Street the boom both in mass production and in securities 
might never have assumed such disastrous dimensions. 

Even in that respect, however, there seems good 
reason to believe that whereas the Federal Reserve 
System, which was established just before the Great 
War, was intended to be free from political influences, 
those influences have nevertheless been increasingly 
exerted with the passing of years and, so it is believed, to 
the detriment of the sound working of the banking system. 

SHORTSIGHTED PoxiticaL PoLicreEs. 

For what have been the main influences operating 
upon international conditions during the past decade ? 
For the chaotic conditions in Europe following upon 
the Great War, the gigantic reparations claims and 
possibly some of the political provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles must be held responsible, but here again 
we come up against political rather than financial 
influences. At a later stage we know that the main 
influence throwing completely out of gear the working 
of the exchanges and also the free working of the inter- 
national credit system has been the political policy of the 
United States as expressed in high tariffs, subsidizing 
of shipping, and other methods designed to secure the 
maximum amount of prosperity to the States, no 
matter how serious the difficulty imposed upon its 
debtors in discharging their War Debt and other obliga- 
tions through an adequate export of goods and services. 

RerusaL To Face Facts. 

The advent of the Hoover administration coincided 
with the early stages of the collapse of the Wall Street 
boom, but the Republicans had prophesied still greater 
prosperity under the new régime and the collapse was 
treated as a mere temporary reaction. From that 
time down to the present, politicians in America have 
steadily refused to face the stern facts of the situation. 
Budget deficits have been allowed to accumulate, 
unsound inflationary methods have been applied, and as 
the time approached for another Presidential Election 
the political party in power seems to have redoubled 
its efforts to conceal the true state of things from the 
electorate. This, perhaps, has been all the easier to 
accomplish by reason of the ignorance prevailing in 
so many parts of America with regard to international 
conditions, and although many attempts have been 
made from this country to convince the authorities in 
America of the impossibility of expecting a revival in 
international trade until there was real international 
co-operation with regard to American debts and other 
problems affecting world conditions, such efforts have 
been made in vain. 

It is probable enough that there are inherent defects 
in the banking system in the United States needing to be 
rectified, but the trouble at the moment on the other 
side of the Atlantic is that political influences have so 
dominated the situation that the American public has 
now lost confidence in its administrators, so that in 
spite of plentiful supplies of gold the American nation 
is faced with, perhaps, the worst financial crisis in its 
history and one which must leave its mark upon social 
and political as well as economic conditions for many 
years to come. 

Deryinc Economic Laws. 

Throughout these years of difficulty and of mistaken 
political policies in the United States leading bankers 
on both sides of the Atlantic have been more or less 







































































all the principal towns at home and abroad. 
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». JAPHET & CO LISI 
° ° | ee 1833, 
LIMITED, | Paid-up Capital - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £8,000,000 
60 LON DON WALL, Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1932) £292,598,349 
ial 
= - j | 
LONDON E.C.2. ||| aoe 
_ 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Over 1,350 Offices. Agents Everywhere, 
| | | 
| | Every description of | 
| BRITISH and OVERSEAS BANKING | 
business transacted, | 
— | 
MERCHANT : 
TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS | 
BANKERS || ee 
| | — : 
| AKFILIATED BANKS: | 
COUTTS & Co. 
| 
| GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
| BARCLAYS BANK MARTINS 
| (DOMINION, COLONIAL | 
| AND OVERSEAS) BANK 
LIMITED 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA TANGANYIKA UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA Head Office: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MALTA GIBRALTAR London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 
EGYPT SUDAN PALESTINE Manchester District Office: 43 SPRING GARDENS. 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES Capital Paid Up and Reserves £7,245,411 
| BRITISH GUIANA Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1932 £85,814,439 
| LONDON + LIVERPOOL + MANCHESTER wv 
| eine NEW YORK - The Bank has 555 Offices, and Agents in 
| 





WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
TRAVEL AND TRADE 


| 
HEAD OFFICE: | 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
I 

i 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
Montreal and Toronto 


| 








All descriptions of Banking, Trustee, 
Executorship and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as 
Registrar for Public and Corporate 
Bodies. 
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agreed with regard to the policies which should have 
heen pursued, and it can only be hoped that both in 
the United States and here there will have been learned 
the important truth that while, of course, banking no 
more than political systems are perfect, there are two 
points in their favour which should be considered when 
great economic and financial issues are at stake. One 
of these is that political parties are consistently changing, 
while financial institutions have to hold the fort all 
the time, and upon them and upon the country must 
fall the brunt for good or for evil of the political policies 
pursued, The other point is that se long as bankers 
are concerned with maintaining sound financial and 





economic principles they are proclaiming truths which 
no political party can defy with impunity. Unhappily, 
however, those truths have been defied during recent 
years by many countries, including both Great Britain 
and the United States, and in the fact of defiance is 
to be found the explanation of most of the troubles 
from which the world has suffered, while, as I said at 
the beginning of this article, the greater measure of 
financial confidence in Great Britain during the last 
eighteen months is directly traceable to a belief, or at 
all events to a hope, that the present National party 
is pledged to uphold sound financial and economic 
principles, Artuur W. Kippy. 


The Story of the Balance-Sheets 
Deposits Rise; Loans Fall 


Ix some respects the main facts expressed in the balance- 
sheets of the joint stock banks as made up at 
December 31st last are almost the exact reverse of those 
revealed in the balance-sheets of a year ago. In the 
vear 1931 there was a good deal in the way of con- 
traction of credit, especially during the second half of 
the year, and bankers’ deposits showed a material 
decline. The past year, however, has been one of 
considerable expansion in credit, and, as a consequence, 
the Deposits of the group generally known as the Big 
Five rose by over £200,000,000, while if some of the 


sheets. At the end of 1931 the balance-sheets of the 
Big Five showed a reduction in Loans and Advances 
of about £20,000,000, but for the past vear the decline 
in the same group was nearly £120,000,000, while the 
larger group, including certain of the country banks, 
as tabulated below, reveals a total decline in Loans and 
Advances of over £131,000,000 : 
Loans AND ADVANCES. 


Dec. 31st, Dee. 3st, Dee. 3ist, 





country banks are added to the list the rise is about 
‘238,000,000, and if there were to be included the 
deposits of some other great banking institutions, such 
as Glyns, the rise would have been even greater. That 
the rise was well spread over ali the institutions will 
be gathered from the following table : 


Deposits, 


Dee. 31st, Dee. 31st, Dec. 31st, 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank. . e+ 349,273,283 335,565,144 381,846,610 
Lloyds Bank 364,649,397 333,735,455 382,142,705 
Midland Bank .. .. 399,605,549 360,247,498 419,282,966 
National Provincial Bk. 292,379,793 261,925,539 291,822,828 
Westminster Bank 291,579,675 272,405,692 298,182,934 





Total as 3697,487,697 1,563,879,328 1,773,278,043 
District Bank .. ne 52,443,952 50,322,360 56,829,351 
Manchester & County 

Bank ste 17,745,272 16,148,807 18,231,732 
Martins Bank .. 78,562,603 75,927,392 85,814,430 
National Bank. . os 36,284,345 36,978,320 39,131,746 
Union Bank of Man- 

chester 17,861,719 15,638,409 19,159,664 


Williams Deacon's Bank 32,008,887 29,043,386 33,812,263 
Total es ee 234,906,781 224,058,674 252,979,186 
While, however, that part of the balance-sheets 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ 
Barclays Bank. . 168,479,837 170,797,393 151,042,992 
Lloyds Bank . 175,907,909 167,517,978 141,196,001 
Midland Bank .. .. 203,582,971 197,637,464 170,230,809 
National Provincial Bk. 149,492,770 142,379,043 122,231,862 


Westminster Bank 
Total re 


District Bank . 5, 
Manchester & County 
Bank Sr 
Martins Bank .. 
Nationa! Bank. . ro 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester ae a 
Williams Deacon’s Bank 


Total 


131,950,516 
$29,414,003 
20,577,119 
10,200,956 
37,445,477 
16,377,128 


8,832,515 
15,590,259 


109,023,454 


131,366,485 


19,952,328 


9,604,868 
34,645,837 
15,722,683 

8,000,858 
13,880,948 


101,807,522 


105,747,152 


690,448,816 
17,690,457 


8,931,365 
29,464,644 
14,520,190 


7,491,713 
11,395,388 


89,493,757 


Before I note the direction in which bankers employed 








concerned with Deposits shows expansion, a study of 
most of the other items reveals unmistakable evidence 
of the difficulties with which banks have been confronted 
during the year in maintaining their profits, while it 
also reveals the extent of the industrial and financial 
depression throughout the country with the consequent 
decline in demands for banking accommodation. The 
first sign of this, however, is not altogether to be obtained 
from the totals of Cash, and a moment’s consideration 
will show the reason. In consequence of the rise of 
Deposits, there is, of course, a considerable rise in the 
Cash in’ Hand and at the Bank, but, on the whole, the 
i of cash to liabilities is slightly below the 
evel of the previous year. Unfortunately, however, 
this does not mean that the banks were finding such 
profitable use for their money as to tempt them to keep 
somewhat smaller Cash balances, but rather that owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining an adequate return on the 
use of their funds it became the more necessary to 
employ their resources as fully as possible. Moreover, 
as will be seen later, the increased holding of high-class 
securities, including Treasury Bills, gave to the balance- 
sheets a greater liquidity than has ordinarily been 
exhibited even when the actual proportion of cash 
balances may have been a trifle larger. 

We now come to the most melancholy part of the 
banking story for the past year as reyealed in the balance- 


their increased resources during the past year, one 
further word must be said with regard to another aspect 
of the decline in activities. Acceptances of the Big Five 
showed a decline for the year of over £11,000,000, and 
this shrinkage, moreover, followed a severe decline in 
the preceding year. In fact, the total Acceptances for 
1932 of just over £82,000,000 compare with over 
£154,000,000 in the balance-sheets for December, 1929. 
For it must be remembered that in the early part of 
1929 the boom in the United States was still in progress 
and in consequence of the high money rates prevailing 
in New York there was a general shifting of Acceptance 
business to London where rates were easier. 


What use, then, it may be asked, did the banks make 
of the great expansion in their resources as expressed in 
The answer to the question will 
be found in the two following tables : 

Burts DiscouNreb. 


the rise in Deposits ? 


Barclays Bank... 
Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank .. a 
National Provincial Bk. 
Westminster Bank .. 


Total 


District Bank .. ar 
Manchester & County 
Bank .. ae 
Martins Bank .. 
National Bank. . — 
Union Bank of Man- 
chester < ae 
Williams Deacon's Bank 


Total = 


Dec. 31st » 
1930. 
£ 
50,901,977 
53,733,112 
33,922,557 
51,061,089 
48,759,717 


288,378,452 


— 


1,798,984 
559,314 
,667, 145 
SPL 31S 


- Tt 


429,427 
2,492,730 


14,838,915 


Dee. 3ist, 
1931. 


Bi 
40,791,393 
42,587,498 
57,132,250 
36,689,130 
34,206, 192 


211,406,463 
3,887,726 
280,476 
1,963,868 

2 336,737 


334,889 
2,042,323 


10,846,019 


(Continued on page 297.) 


Dee. 3st, 
1932. 

L 
66,289,257 
76,788,343 
$6,505,644 
58,928,441 
66,865,805 


355,377,490 
7.188.260 
250,192 
1,133,839 
1,849, L197 


1,383,416 
3,690,730 


15,495,684 
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TO INDIVIDUALS 


TO COMPANIES 


handled so efficiently as a department of your own business. 
by the House both efficiently and economically. 


BANKERS 


TELEPHONE’ Mansion House 8371 
. incorporating 


CHILD & CO. ~ 


1 FLEET STREET, and MARYGOLD HOUSE, 
E.C;4. CARFAX, OXFORD. 
Tel.: Central 2965 Tel.: Oxford 4148 











EVERY MODERN 
BANKING SE 


All classes of trusteeship and executorship can be entrusted to the House, thus relieving you of 
cesponsibility and anxiety and ensuring expert management. The House will also serve you in 
practically all your affairs with which the handling of money or property is concerned; such as, for 
example, income tax and surtax returns, letters of credit for foreign travel, etc. 


The special and responsible duties of stock and share registration and transfer cannot usually be 


These duties can be undertaken 


GLYN, MILLS & C8 


42 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


(Temporary Head Office during rebuilding of 67 Lombard Strect, E.C.3) 


HOLT & CO. 
KIRKLAND. HOUSE, 
WHITEHALL, S.W.1 
Tel.: Whitehall 1701 























Banking Corporation 
| (Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 


members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 








| AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... “he +«« $50,000,000 
| ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... «+ $20,000,000 | 
| RESERVE FUNDS {STERLING «es £6,500,000 | 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 





“Hongkong and Shanghai ||| BARCLAYS BANK . 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


RESERVE LIABILITY. PROPRIETORS $30,000,000 | £300,000,000 





Head Office - - HONGKONG. 














a Prmenes 


The Bank has a history covering a 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: : : : < 
Hon. ag 5. gp omesage? Chairman. H period of more than two centuries. 
T. E. PEARCE, Deputy-Chairman. | : ae Sie aietibaititen ie » fo 
Hon. Mr. W..H. BELL. G. MISKIN. | : Evidence of its activity is to be found 
he JOHNSON. |. A. PLUMMER. | : prior to 1700, while later records show 
Ni. . JTIN N. . . . é ° H S be - « 
|? een ee i that as early as 1736, and probably 
CHIEF MANAGER - - - ~- VV. M. GRAYBURN. | : before, the business was being con- 
BRANCHES : | : ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, | i of the existing Head Office. 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, ' 1, Be cewpans cups sanaeuaavaperuenaxssaitdewalltessuaan essence teen ewekeaneatadenmas : 


Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, | 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, | 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, | 
Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, | | 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 





Yokohama. | ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 
COMMITTEE IN LONDON: Barelays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
1 Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman. | | Ov 
| A. H. Borlow. i The Rt. Hon. verseas), 
D. G. M. rnard. Lord Revelstoke. slay y 2 imi ; 
| C. A. Campbell. Sir George Sutherland. Bare lays Bank (France) Limited, i 
Sir George Macdonogh, A. M. Townsend. Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 


G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.. F. Whigham. 
MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
QO. J. Barnes, R. E. N. Padfield. 
Sub-Manager, G. M. Dalgety. Accountant, O. Baker. 











| 


9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 

















OVER 2,070 


Barclays Bank (Canada), 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


| Branches in England and Wales. 
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——— —— a = co 
Flag ala = be used, in others it would be some sign suggestive of 
“loan” ee aa —— the business carried on in the house, whilst in others 
¢ g° € it would be some simple but easily identified object such 
Barclays Bank.. .. 56,087,646 56,564,015 87,351,718 | as a Blue Pig or Cat and Fiddle. 
Lloyds Lat a e pry gy ore ry mgm There is no uniformity in the signs now used by our 
Midland Bank. .— ais 38,671,55 2,190,262 93,065,35 ] zs Sevinibcn sual exile cea Ae iawn os i ate 3 ; . 
National Provincial Bk. 38,327,813 32,859,393 60,749,090 hang - Samy te cases they are the original signs used 
Westminster Bank .. 50,616,095 51,451,668 72,250,653 by the banks themselves in days long past, in others 
} aa a —. they are the signs that were already on the premises 
Total ee ++ 236,343,849 234,392,642 398,775,995 . when the bankers or their constituents first occupied 
S _,-, them: yet others have adopte vices, while s > banks 
re -. 16,651,545 18,892,804 21,805,476 mi; } t ve adopted dev ice » while some banks 
meses & Ciunly have been granted arms by the College of Heralds. 
~ Bank .. : sy 4,221,266 4,858,326 5,858,997 These signs are used by the banks in. various ways. 
Martins Bank 18,677,148 18,815,959 30,429,571 Not only de they hang outside the banking house but they 
wrt) - Q>- « mK AE DY) 7 YR 7 ‘ - e 
National Bank. . 15,375,903 15,438,327 17,026,787 are used to adorn the cheques and other documents of the 
Union Bank of Man- banks concerned 
Te itee ae .. 2,299,179 2,756,486 3,271,496 an. . ' ; 
Williams Deacon’s Bank —_—-8, 306,444 7,408,886 9,753,892 The Black Horse of Lloyds Bank is thought to have 
; st seeemanee * pmeret ~~ been used as a sign originally by a Goldsmith called 
Tote 35,531,485  68,170,7 38,146,219 Se iti flee a _ me 
Pot a4 ; ; : wy ee Z it po : oa i Stokes, a friend of Pepys, who carried on business at 53 
Nore se figures x€ ; ; 7es s ate nks, . : —e Tt > 
ieee — ARORS NE EOe 0, NOV EMO: DLV Cae eee Gee eos Lombard Street in 1677. It was also used at No. 62 


From the first of these tables it will be seen that under 
the heads of Bills Discounted the eleven banks enumerated 
in the table showed a total increase of about £148,000,000. 
Not, of course, that these movements represent a rise in 
the volume of commercial bills, for most of the in- 
crease is connected with enlarged holdings of British 
Treasury Bills. During the first half of the year these 
bills may have been acquired at rates giving something 
like a reasonable profit to the banks, but during the 
second half of the year the return in the shape of interest 
on the bills acquired must frequently have been under 
I per cent. Finally, there will be found a partial explan- 
ation of the rise in Deposits and also of the other direction 
in which banks have employed their resources in the 
great increase which took place in the banks’ holdings of 
Investments. For when the joint stock banks in the aggre- 
gate increase their holdings of Investments, it means, of 
course, that they have been purchased from the general 
public and, as a consequence, the Deposits of the general 
public increase. During last year the eleven banks 
dealt with in the tables in this article increased their 
holdings of investments by no less than £184,000,000, 
while if comparison is made with 1929 the rise in the 
holdings of Investments by these eleven banks is no less 
than £230,000,000. Artruur W, Kinpy, 


The Bank Signs of London 


Nor since the Great Fire has there been such a complete 
rebuilding of the City of London as that which has taken 
place during the past few years around the Bank of 
England. 

The Bank itself now towers, a new bright building, 
above Soane’s low but dignified outer walls, while the 
great joint-stock banks, insurance companies and com- 
mercial undertakings have vied with each other in the 
erection of palaces. Built to endure throughout the years, 
these buildings represent the best that modern architec- 
ture and engineering can produce. They are the last 
word in modernity. 

Yet on some of them are touches that bring the con- 
nexions of mediaeval days. What is that prancing 
horse carved upon the wall of Lloyds Bank? Why 
does a large golden grasshopper hang outside the new 
premises of Martins Bank ? 

These are the signs which mark the houses where 
banking is conducted. ‘To-day, bankers and_ publicans 
are the only men of business who display their ov n 
particular signs. Other trades have emblems. Barbe s 
have their poles, chemists their fascinating coloured 
lights, undertakers their plumes, and pawnbrokers the 
three golden pills of the Medici family. Such, however, 
are used by the various trades as a whole, but bankers 
and publicans have their individual signs. 

The origin of this custom is very old. In days when 
few people could read it was essential for houses to have 
some means whereby they could be recognized. Indeed, 
signs were used by the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, 
whilst in Roman days the widely recognized bush 
indicated a tavern. A number of factors governed the 
choice of a device. In some cases a coat-of-arms would 


Lombard Street by the firm of Messrs. Bland and Barnett, 
later Lloyds, Barnetts and Bosanquets, and now Lloyds 
Bank. A Beehive is also adopted by Lloyds Bank, but 
this is understood to be of provincial origin, being first 
used in the Midlands. 

The arms of Martins Bank, of which an illustration 
appears herewith, although granted so recently as 1928, 
are rich in historical association. The upper figure will 


} be easily recognized as a Grasshopper, 





but the lower one may be more difficult 
to identify. The bird, in fact, is the 
Liver—a mythical creature supposed to 
haunt the estuary of the Mersey. It 
appears in the arms of the City of 
Liverpool, and is always shown with a 
piece of seaweed in its beak. Tradition 
has it that the name Liverpool was 
derived from the Liver, which was said 
to have inhabited the pools of the river. 
More prosaic people say that Liverpool 
merely means “lower pool,” but the 
Liver-bird legend is by far the more popular locally. 

The Grasshopper which appears in the arms is indeed 
one of the most famous figures in history. It is the sign 
of the old Martins Bank, one of the very oldest banks in 
London. The date of its foundation is not knawn, but 
it was certainly in existence in 1563, and this date appears, 
together with a really magnificent golden Grasshopper, 
outside Martins Bank’s new palatial premises in Lombard 
Street. 

The Grasshopper sign was first used by Sir Thomas 
Gresham outside his shop in Lombard Street, and it 
remained there when the premises were occupied by the 
firm of bankers, eventually to be known as Martins Bank. 
The Grasshopper was used by Sir Thomas Gresham as his 
crest, and it still appears above the Royal Exchange to 
mark the association of that institution with Sir Thomas. 

Another historic sign used by a bank is that of the 
Golden Bottle, which hangs outside the premises of 
Messrs. Hoare in Fleet Street. Hoares’ is unique amongst 
our banking institutions. For three hundred years it has 
carried on its private banking business, and has effeeted 
no amalgamation with any other bank. Further, the 
business has remained in the family and has been handed 
down from father to son. The bottle, originally a leather 
one, is supposed to represent that carried by the founder 
of the firm when he first came to London to seek his for- 
tune. 

Near neighbours of Messrs. Hoare are Messrs. Child and 
Co., the ancient firm of bankers where Nell Gwynne kept 
her account, and which has been immortalized by Dickens 
as Telsons Bank in his Tale of Two Cities. | Here business 
is carried on under the sign of the Marigold. The flower 
is shown turning to the sun and bears the quaint inscrip- 
tion, Ainsi mon dame. 

Also in Fleet Street, at No. 19, is the old Goslings Bank, 
established in the seventeenth century, but now merged 
with Barclays Bank. The sign of this bank is still 
preserved and consists of three squirrels, and although the 
original sign was moved inside the building some years 
ago, the device continued to be used on the cheques of 
the Branch, 





ARMS OF MARTINS 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: JOHN M. ERSKINE. 
GEORGE HAY. 


Secretary: 


Capital Subscribed- £7,500,000 
Capital paid up - £2,250,000 
| Reserve Fund £2,850,000 


Deposits 
(31st Oct. 1932) £37,502,627 





The Bank has 354 Offices in Scotland, as 
well as 2 London Offices. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED | 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Deputy-Chairman : 


tees: Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, 
K.B.E, 


J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 





Every description of 
British and Foreign 
Banking business 


transacted 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
others in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
orl 











Chief General Managers: 
F. A. BEANE, G. F. ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 
W. G, JOHNS, D.S.O., R. A. WILSON, 
S. P. CHERRINGTON 


S. PARKES, 
















































Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York | 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


Capital and Surplus, $260,000,000 
Total Assets exceed $1,410,000,000 


BANK of wide commer- 
cial and international 
experience. 

The Bank maintains offices in 
the principal cities of Europe 
and has three offices in London, 
the first of these being opened 
in 1897. 


32 Lombard St. E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Bush House, W.C.2 


NEW YORK ; LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS : HAVRE ;: ANTWERP 




















THE BRITISH 
OVERSEAS BANK 


LIMITED 


Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £175,000 


Through its world-wide connections and 
agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
clients at home and abroad exceptional 
facilities in foreign exchange and in the 
financing of every form of foreign trade, 
and also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
and information as to international business 
conditions. Correspondence invited. 


33 GRACECHURCH _ STREET, 
Lombard —, LONDON, E.C. J 


Tele. (Inland) : 
Address (Foreign) : 
Telephone No.: 


‘Sarsrevo, Wire, L ONDON.” 
** SaESREVO, LONDON. 


Mansion Hovse 7842. 








Affiliated Institution in Poland : 


Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 
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A little farther westward in the Strand is the old 
aristocratic =banki ng 
house of Coutts and Co., 
where generations of 
kings and princes have 
kept their accounts. 
Above the entrance to 
the bank are Three 
Crowns, and these also 
appear on the cheques of 
the bank, surrounded by 
the words “‘ At the Three 
Crowns in the Strand 
next door to the Globe 
Tavern.” 

The Westminster Bank _ 
was granted arms in 1928, 
although previously the 
pank had used on its 
publications and else- 
where the device of port- 
cullis. ‘The portcullis, of course, figures prominently in 
the Arms of the City of Westminster, and these Arms 
are very old, having been 
granted to the City in 1601 
by Dethick, Garter King of 
Arms, and Camden, Claren- 
ceux King of Arms. 

The portcullis, as would 
be expected, is conspicuous 
in the Arms of the bank. 

















ARMS OF WESTMINSTER BANK. 
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i The well-known device, 

“3 reproduced on this page, 

33 used by the Midland Bank 

\ se js not technically a Coat of 
: 2; Arms. This device is in 
\ ee the form of a shield which 
7, * bears on one side the Arms 


of the City of London and 
on the other those of Bir- 
mingham, and thus is symbolic of the two cities with 
which the Midland Bank has been most closely associated. 
Strictly speaking, this device heraldically indicates a 
marriage between the cities of London and Birmingham. 
R. JAMEs. 


Banking North of the Tweed 


Ix examining the figures of the Scottish banks not merely 
for the past year but for a series of years it is impossible 
not to. be impressed with their remarkable steadiness 
both as regards the figures in the balance-sheets, and 
profit-earning power. Admittedly the Scottish banks 
are very soundly managed, but so are the English 
institutions. I am inclined, therefore, to attribute the 
greater steadiness of the figures of the Scottish institutions 
to the fact that they have been somewhat less affected 
by the acute depression in our staple industries which, 
South of the Tweed, has been responsible not only for a 
reduction in loans and advances, but also for situations 
which have involved frozen credits and often actual 
heavy losses too. Then I think something must be 
attributed to the fact that years ago when English banks 
were lending freely the Scottish banks applied a greater 
proportion of their resources to investment securities 
than was applied by English bankers. In later years 
there has been a greater disposition on the part of the 
Seottish banks to use their resources more freely in the 
furthering of trade activities, but I doubt if they were 
saddled to the same extent as some of their English 
confreres with frozen credits arising out of loans made 
(hiring the premature post-War boom round about 1920, 
Deposits. 


MIDLAND BANK DEVICE. 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
< £ £ 
Bank of Scotland (Feb. 28) — 32,258,308 32,535,468 — 30,828,263 
British Linen (Jan. 15) .. 26,811,000 = 27,666,844 — 25,905,370 
Clydesdale (Dee. 31) “ 30,229,868 28,219,064 32,000,899 


Com. Bk. Scotland (Oct. 31) 
Nat. of Scotland (Nov. 1) 
N. of Scotland (Dee. 31) .. 
Royal of Scotland (Oct. 8) 
Un. of Scotland (Apr. 2) .. 


37,502,627 
33,867,668 
22,036,621 
55,899,000 
28,305,208 


266,345,656 


33,182,352 
32,266,197 
20,682,403 
50,387,090 
28,262,507 


32,112,042 
29,077, 192 
19,704,992 
49,416,138 
29,133,282 


254,079,725 247,865,022 
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Loans AND ADVANCES. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 

£ £ £ 
Bank of Scotland (Feb. 28) 17,852,283 16,722,003 15,080,934 
British Linen (Jan. 15) *14,207,355  *13,130,599 *11,500,940 
Clydesdale (Dec. 31) ty 14,726,232 14,422,130 12,347,426 
Com. Bk. Scotland (Oct. 31) 18,548,168 16,808,628 16,615,635 
Nat. of Scotland (Nov. 1) . 13,759,909 13,477,966 13,068,364 
N. of Scotland (Dee. 31) .. 11,168,535 9,610,803 8,329,961 
Royal of Scotland (Oct. 8) 23,662,571 22,815,588 22,711,940 
Un. of Scotland (Apr. 2) .. 14,602,249 12,782,204 12,079,924 








128,527,302 119,739,921 111,735,124 


*Including bills discounted and British Government Treasury 
Bills. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that while there was a 
decline in deposits in 1931 the shrinkage was less pro- 
nounced than it was with the English banks, but on the 
other hand, the rise of nearly £20,000,000 which has taken 
place in the figures of eight Scottish banks during 1982 was 
pretty well in proportion to the advance which occurred 
m the deposits of the banks south of the Tweed. As 
regards the Loans and Advances there has, of course, 
been a decline during the year similar to that recorded by 
the English banks, though in the case of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland the decline is insignificant. 

It is in the matter of earning power, however, that the 
returns of the Scottish banks exhibit remarkable steadi- 
ness. In the case of each of the banks mentioned in the 
statements given above there was a shrinkage in profits 
for the past year, but in many cases the decline was very 
small, while with the single exception of the North of 
Scotland, where the dividend was reduced from 17 to 16 
per cent., the dividend distributions were at the same 
rates as a year before. Even in the case of the Bank 
of Scotland, where the fall in profits was considerable and 
the balance carried forward was materially reduced, the 
dividend was maintained at 18 per cent. In the case of 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland, the National of Scot- 
land, the North of Scotland, and the Royal the reductions 
in profits were quite trifling. Altogether I consider 
the Scottish banks must be congratulated upon the 
statements published at the end of a very trying 
year, 


Advantages of Annuities 


FivE PER CENT. with safety appealed to all classes of 
the population with much or little to invest. The great 
popularity of the old 5 per cent. National War Loan 
was due to the fact that it solved the investment problems 
of persons who were content with the yield. Conversion 
"ame as a rude shock. A reduction in income of nearly 
one-third entailed considerable modifications in standard 
of living and the sacrifice of comforts and luxuries. 
Attempts to transfer into more remunerative channels 
revealed that rates of interest had fallen all round. 

In its dilemma the public turned to life assurance 
companies and purchased annuities on a large scale. 
The contracts of life assurance companies are not subject 
to alteration and the security is equal practically to 
that of the Government. Life offices are investment 
experts. Having large funds to invest they can spread 
them over a wide field, ensuring stability of principal 
and a higher average yield than is usually obtainable by an 
individual investor. A special feature of an annuity 
is that the purchase consideration is gradually returned 
to the annuitant, supplementing the interest earned. 
But the return of the principal never ceases during the 
life of the annuitant, though the original sum may have 
been more than repaid. 


Hien Yrenps or ANNUITIES, 

On the general fall in interest rates the life offices 
had to revise their terms for new annuities, because, 
like others, they could not invest so favourably as 
before. Even the reduced returns now offered represent 
for persons past middle age a yield much superior to 
that obtainable from any other kind of investment 
with comparable security. Security should be the para- 
mount consideration in such a vital matter. 

The theoretical period over which the repayment of 
the purchase money is calculated is the expectation of 
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The 
Problem of 
Diminishing 
Income 


Interest rates may fall—dividends dwindle or be passed 
over completely—but you can still get 10-15 per cent. by 
investing your money with the Canada Life, and your cheque 
will arrive on quarter days with the same punctual depend- 
ability as the postman. 


Security is the main requirement of every investor in these 
troubled times. The Canada Life plan is based on a security 
so absolute that the haunting fear of a diminishing income 
can be discarded for ever. Peace of mind is assured by more 
than £44,000,000 in tangible assets (at current market 
valuation}—a fund so vast that the regular unfluctuating 
return on your capital is assured. 


You owe it to yourself to go into the advantages of the 
Canada Life plan right away. It may be the means of 
doubling or even trebling your present income with a safety 
to which nothing else is comparable. Hundreds of people 
availed themselves of this investment during 1932 and the 
Company received over £1,200,000 in Annuity purchase 
money. 

Write for particulars to 


J. R. Wandless, F.1.A., Manager, 





Established 1847 
(incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Co.) 


2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 











ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 








LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital - - £2,059,971 
Capital Paid Up - - - £1,024,578 
Total Income - - - - £3,270,000 
Total Assets - - - - £13,158,000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business 
are Transacted by the Company. 
Trusteeships and Executorships undertaken. 


Chairman:—Col. LIONEL H. HANBURY, C.M.G. 
Deputy-Chairman:—R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. 
Vice-Chairman:—C. D. MEDLEY, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
68 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Law Courts Branch: 21 FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Westminster Branch: 28 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 

















| 





English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 389 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





| Subseribed Capital — - - - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital : - - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - £1,620,000 
Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,000 








Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman. 
JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairmayr. 


Cc. L. BAILLIEU, ESQ., C.M.G. be ae WALTER  D. 
THE RT. HON. LORD S. 
. om : A E. M. JANION, ESO. 
FORSTER OF LEPE, P.C., SIDNEY NM WARS ESO. 
G.C.M.G., SIR FREDERICK W. YOUNG. 





Manager & Secretary: A. A. SHIPSTON. 
Asst, Manager: J. A. ROBERTSON. Sub-Manager: J. JAMIE. 
Accountant: F, C. HOUNSFIELD. 





Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies 
of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief 
Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection.’ 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 














LONDON and 
MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


LIFE, FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 
MOTOR, ETc. 


Funds Exceed: £12,000,000 
Claims Paid Exceed: 


£13,000,000 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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life of the recipient of the annuity. The actual period 
rarely coincides with the theoretical. Annuitants either 
jive longer or die sooner than assumed for purposes 
of calculation. This does not disturb the office granting 
the annuity, because it deals with large bodies and 
knows that numbers will work out to average. But it is 
a bar to an individual trying to arrange the augmentation 
of his income by gradually drawing on his capital. His 
resources may be exhausted while he still lives, a lament- 
able and disastrous state of affairs. To secure the 
increased income derivable from an annuity recourse 
to an assurance office is essential. 

A man who lives beyond his expectation gains at 
the expense of the life office ; if death overtake him earlier 
he in a sense loses. Fear of a loss of this kind deters 
some persons from purchasing an annuity. To meet 
this objection annuities can, by agreement, be continued 
after the death of the annuitant until the purchase 
money shall have been repaid in full. Such an agreement 
involves the sacrifice of a small part of the amount of 
the yearly annuity. If one desires and gets the utmost 

ssible income during life why bother whether the 
other fellow may get something out of it after your 
death ? An annuitant is really a member of a voluntary 
association for securing that each shall have a certain 
income for the remainder of his life, with the assurance 
office as the manager of the pool and guarantor that 
the agreed terms shall be duly carried out, 


Uses OF ANNUITIES. 


If it is necessary to leave capital at death an annuity 
ought not to be bought. One usually prefers to help the 
object of interest during one’s own lifetime and this can 
be done in the following way. Part of one’s capital can 
be sunk in an annuity equivalent to present income and 
the balance of capital can be handed to the person or 
object it is desired to benefit. As an illustration, take a 
man aged 60 in receipt of a yearly income of £350 from 
£10,000 War Loan 34 per cent. He could purchase an 
annuity of £350 per annum for approximately £4,000, 
leaving him £6,000 of free capital to bestow upon anyone 
he pleased. This obviates the unpleasantness of waiting 
for dead men’s shoes. Capital in the hands of an 
enterprising young man would be more fertile and 
remunerative than sterilized in a fixed interest-bearing 
security. 

Income allowances or pensions before and after death 
can best be granted by the purchase of annuities. Both 
donor and recipient are liable to pay income tax on 
income allowances during the life of the former but this 
can be avoided by entrusting the payment to a life office, 
while the income remaining in the hands of the benefactor 
will also be more. Death duties have to be paid in 
respect of bequests of income allowances on the death of 
the testator and again on the death of the beneficiary. 
The second levy can be avoided by directing the executors 
to buy an annuity of the desired amount for the bene- 
ficiary. The capital value of the estate passing to the 
residuary legatee would be lessened thereby, but his 
immediate income would be larger and he would on the 
whole be a gainer. 


CAPITAL RECOVERABLE IF REQUIRED. 


Parting with one’s capital is sometimes urged as an 
objection to annuities, but to say that an annuity finally 
separates the owner from his money is not altogether 
correct. Sums payable at regular intervals for the dura- 
tion of a human life have a value, which can be realized 
either with the office granting the annuity or from any 
other dealer in contingencies of the kind. It may happen 
that after an annuitant has received back more than all 
his original capital the value of the annuity for the 
remainder of his life is very considerable. 


A man aged 60 has an expectation of life, according to 
the Om Table, of approximately 14 years. This does 
not mean that when he reaches his 65th birthday his 
remaining expectation will be nine years ; if he survives 
to that anniversary he will still have, according to the 
same table, an expectation of over 11 years, while should 
he reach 70 his estimated remaining life will be over eight 
years. The realizable value of an annuity is mainly 


governed by the expectation of life at the date of 
realization and not by what has already been 
received. 


SPECIMEN Rates. 


Annuity rates vary according to the age of the proposed 
annuitant at the date of the commencement of the 
annuity. Women are longer lived than men and therefore 
receive a lower rate. The approximate amount per 
annum (payable in equal half-yearly instalments) that 
can be purchased by £100 is set out below : 


Age. Male. Female, 
45 np aca £5 15s. oa £5 5s. 
50 ~~ te £6 10s. wi £5 15s. 
55 a me £7 «O5s. £6 10s. 
60 ee i £8 10s. £7 10s. 
65 wa a £10 0s. £8 12s, 
70 ae pas £12 0s. £10 ‘5s. 
75 we = £15 8s. £13 Os. 
80 ia a £19 9s. £16 16s. 


A purchaser of an annuity should keep enough money 
in hand to carry on to the date when the first annuity 
becomes due. Annuities can be paid monthly, quarterly, 
half-yearly or yearly. These are the normal periods, but 
they can be modified to suit the annuitant’s convenience. 
For instance, an agreed sum may be paid on a certain 
date, and thereafter fixed amounts at regular intervals. 
If a final payment is desired in respect of the broken time 
from the date of the last preceding annuity payment 
to the date of death this must be arranged at the 
beginning of the transaction, involving a slight re- 
duction in the amount of the annuity throughout its 
duration. 

Obviously the shorter the original expectation of life 
the larger the capital repayment constituent in the 
annuity. The size of these capital instalments is respon- 
sible for the differences in the amount of the annuity 
at various ages and not the rate of interest earned, 
The younger the life the longer the expectation, reducing 
the capital instalments to small dimensions, so that 
the amount of the annuity may be little more than the 
interest yielded by an investment in stocks. 


ImMprovED YIELDS BY DEFERMENT. 


When 5 per cent. could be obtained on National 
War Loan the extra margin from an annuity was not 
always regarded as _ sufficient compensation for the 
surrender of capital. Now that the yield on Government 
securities is down to the neighbourhood of 34 per cent., 
annuities are decidedly more attractive at younger ages. 
Attention should always be given to the question whether 
capital should be allowed to remain for a while in an 
ordinary investment until an age is attained when a 
higher rate of annuity can be obtained. 

Where income is not temporarily required a larger 
annuity can be ultimately secured by deferring the date 
of its commencement. The purchase consideration 
may be either a single lump sum or periodical payments. 
No rebate of income tax is allowed on premiums for 
deferred annuities and it is therefore a matter for cal- 
culation whether a life endowment assurance (which 
carries such a privilege) would not eventually yield a 
better return. Many life endowment assurances have 
an annuity option attached. Should the optional annuity 
on the maturity of the endowment term be found to be 
less than can be purchased by the proceeds of the policy, 
the policyholder would still have the right to take 
advantage of the higher ruling rate of annuity. Thus 
the holder of an endowment with an annuity option 
is protected against any adverse changes in the 
terms of annuities, which implies changes in interest 
rates. 

Annuities may be payable throughout two or more 
lives. As the survivor of two persons presumably requires 
less than the joint income while both are alive a good 
plan is to arrange for the joint income to be reduced at 
the first death. This enables a larger income to be 
obtained before that event. Proportions commonly 
adopted are three-fourths or two-thirds of the joint 
income to the survivor, but these can be modified accord 
ing to the wishes of the parties, 

IF. M. Tooveys 
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Political 


Jn politics as in literature, genuine realism is a difficult 
achievement. ‘To commit indiscretions which shock Mrs. 
Grundy, to emphasize disagreeable realities which senti- 
mental idealists ignore—such types of sincerity are easy 
enough. But to face all the relevant facts and to see them 
in their true proportions, that is desperately hard.. Few 
realists establish their right to the title they claim. 

In Moral Man and Immoral Society*, Professor Reinhold 
Niebuhr offers us a study in political realism. The founda- 
tion of such realism is the recognition of the necessity and 
inevitability of social struggle. Groups, classes, nations 
camot be expected to act on the same moral level as indi- 
viduals, since inertia, selfishness, egotism cannot be 
eradicated from collective units of humanity. Privilege is 
never surrendered, except to pressure. Power in a privileged 


group must always be met and matched by the power of 


an opposing group. The social revolutions demanded by 
justice can never be secured except by some form of coercion. 
To shut one’s eyes to this necessity of conflict is to live in 
a fool’s paradise. The influences of morality, whether 
rational or religious, are not to be denied. In individuals, 
ignorance can be enlightened by education, selfish inertia 
may be diminished by religious enthusiasm. But when we 
turn to inter-group relations, we are faced with situations 
in which force of some kind or other is the only remedy. 

The social ideal which Dr. Niebuhr embraces is the 
equalitarian ideal of the disinherited workers. ‘To realize 
social and economic equality, it is necessary to destroy “the 
kind of power which cannot be made socially responsible— 
the power which resides in economic ownership for instance.” 
It is sheer folly to suppose that the groups who at present 
possess economic power—bankers and _ financiers, business 
magnates and investors—will surrender it or share it without 
a struggle. 

At the same time, Dr. Niebuhr is far from being a believer 
in blind force. Once granted that some form of coercion is 
necessary, those methods of coercion are to be preferred 
“which do justice to the moral resources and possibilities 
in human nature and provide for the exploitation of every 
latent moral capacity in man.” So Gandhi is to be preferred 
to Lenin. Dr. Niebuhr says, quite justly, that Gandhi’s 
method is a method of coercion. It is not non-resistance 
but non-violent resistance, and the two should not be con- 
fused. But non-violent methods possess a higher moral 
quality than methods of violence, and do less injury to the 
moral fibre of society. If then redress for wrongs can be 
secured in this way, violent revolutions are mistaken and 


wrong. Dr. Niebuhr commends Gandhi's example to the 
negroes in the United States. He does not apparently 


regard either Gandhi or Lenin as the true model for Labour, 
whether in America or in Western Europe. He advises 
Labour to work as far as possible through democratic forms, 
always remembering that the intransigence of the privileged 
may compel resort to the exercise of more drastic powers. 
But his main insistence is on the dangers of middle-class 
sentimentalism. Because the bourgeois is comparatively 
comfortabl®, he declines to face the necessity of a surgical 
operation. Sociologists and religious leaders alike put their 
faith in a sweet reasonableness, which is too slow to effect 
radical change. ‘The incurable romanticism, shallow optimism 
and hypocritical evasions of middle-class political philosophies 
are Dr. Niebuhr’s especial bugbears. 

His hard-hitting exposure of the weaknesses of middle-class 
political opinion is timely and should be widely read. The 


* Moral Man and Immoral Society. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
(Scribners, 10s. 6d.) 








Realism ? 


romantic optimism, so severely handled, may be more prevalent 
in America than in England, but the limitations challenged 
by this book are characteristic of the bourgeois mentality 
in every land. Yet a bourgeois reviewer, while accepting 
Dr. Niebuhr’s chastisement as an excellent oil, may question 
whether the author’s realism is realistic enough. The book 
is marked, for example, by a steady disparagement of the 
influence of the appeal to reason and moral principle in the 
conduct of nations, which is not true to history. Thus, 
he assures us that idealists in the past have not been strong 
enough to affect the actions of nations and have had to be 
content with disassociating themselves from their nations 
in times of crisis. This is not the whole truth. John Bright, 
for example, could not prevent the Crimean War, but his 
courageous stand did much to prick the bubble of Palmerston’s 
blustering foreign policy, and helped to keep England out 
of continental wars for thirty years. ‘ The British Liberals 
could not prevent the Boer War.” ‘True, but they could 
and did, under Campbell-Bannerman, make a more generous 
settlement at its close, and Dr. Niebuhr does not mention 
this. Contemporary events are notoriously difficult to 
estimate, but Dr. Niebuhr’s judgements do not always 
inspire confidence. He sees in the election of 1931 proof 
that * the middle-class will inevitably turn against socialism 
in a crisis when national patriotism is arrayed against the 
policy of the working-class.””’ But in 1931, Labour had no 
policy, and middle-class sympathizers turned from Labour 
because through inexperience the party was useless at a 
crisis. The antagonism to socialism, at least in England, 
is not as deep as Dr. Niebuhr supposes. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s belief in the inevitability of social struggle 
is in part determined by his adoption of equalitarian per- 
spectives. He nowhere argues the case for the communist 
ideal: he assumes it. To establish the validity of the 
equalitarian ideal, it is not enough to demonstrate the inde- 
fensible character of existing inequalities. Dr. Niebuhr 
admits that there are elements of exaggeration and illusion 
in Marxian equalitarianism, but he thinks these elements 
are necessary to inspire the right revolutionary fervour. 
Revolutionary fervour involves illusion. But he fails to 
note that once we are conscious of the clement of illusion, 
we cannot respond to it ourselves, and to foster a vital lie 
in others is to be guilty of intellectual dishonesty. 

Another serious doubt arises when one observes that the 
necessity for coercion once granted, the choice of methods of 
coercion is a question of expediency. Mr. W. B. Yeats records 
a fine saying of an Irish patriot, “‘ There are things a man 
may not do for his country.” Some forms of coercion are 
definitely wrong in all circumstances, torture for example, 
and political assassination. Dr. Niebuhr does not appeat 
to recognize any such absolute moral limitations to coercion, 
But the fact that internationa! morality is on a lower level 
than individual morality and perhaps must always be so, 
is no reason for denying either the existence of international 
morality or the necessity and possibility of steadily raising 
the international moral code. 

In the end, Dr. Niebuhr leaves us perplexed and unguided. 
If we grant that moral and rational forces are at present 
as ineffectual as he supposes, what ought we to do about 
it? Are we to take existing limitations as final? Is that 
a genuine realism, or merely a mood of — as the 
author himself seems to admit in his preface A thorough- 
going realist would class religious and i factors among 
the imponderables. The fact of social struggle means that 
men of good will must redouble their efforts, not lose faith 
in geod will. H. G. Woon. 
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Economic Sanctions 


Boycotts and Peace. A Report by the Committee on Economic 

Sanctions. Edited by Evans Clark. (Harper. 16s.) 
In August, 1931, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was invited by 
the Trustees of the Twentieth Century Fund to organize a 
Committee to report on the possible use of Economic Sanctions 
to maintain peace. The Committee published a short report 
in March, 1932. This new volume contains the Report of 
the Committee together with chapters by members of the 
Committee and by other experts, commenting on the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations and presenting some of the Research 
Findings on which the Report was based. The Committee in 
its Report recommended that the signatories of the Pact of 
Paris should agree, in the event of hostilities, to consult 
together to determine upon methods of economic non-inter- 
course with the aggressor in order to end the hostilities ; and 
they suggest that these measures should take two forms: 
* (1) A cessation of any shipment of arms or munitions or 
other absolute contraband ; and (2) Such further economic 
sanctions and, concerted measures, short of the use of force, 
as may be determined to be appropriate and practical in the 
circumstances of any given case.” 

The problem is important and its treatment interesting. 
The Research Findings on the Legal and Economic Aspects 
of the use of Boycotts are instructive and show clearly many 
of the difficulties involved ; this is done in a simple manner, 
the understanding of which involves a minimum of technical 
knowledge. 

The refusal of the U.S.A. to join the League of Nations was 
due largely to their dislike of the military sanctions of 
Article 16 of the Covenant, and their absence makes members 
of the League unwilling to apply the Economic Sanctions of 
Article 16, since the efficacy of the application of such sane- 
tions against almost every other nation would depend upon 
the co-operation of the U.S.A. At the same time in this 
country there is strong opposition to any commitment on the 
part of the British Government to use its armed forces to 
intervene in hostilities between other countries. In the 
U.S.A., as is shown in this volume, there is however a very 
strong body of opinion in favour of the application of Economic 
Sanctions. If Disarmament and the Prevention of War are 
largely dependent upon security, based upon the threat of 
possible sanctions, it is important to investigate the possi- 
bilities of Economic Sanctions ; for it is here that interna- 
tionalists, whether they are * pacifists ’ or whether they 
believe in security through sanctions, may find common ground, 

But while Economic Sanctions have these obvious advan- 
tages their organization presents «nany of the same problems 
as does the organization of military sanctions, The Committee 
does not seem fully to have realized this. Professors Whitton 
and Gonsiorowski, in their Research Findings on the Legal 
Aspect of the problem, had suggested an amendment of the 
Pact of Paris, by which a means should be provided of defining 
the aggressor in the event of hostilities, in order that the 
application of Economic Sanctions might be certain. These 
proposals were not adopted by the Committee. But if it is 
still open to every country to decide for itself both which 
country is the aggressor and also what forms of Economic 
Sanction should be applied, can it be contended that Economic 
Sanctions would really give greater security ? 

A further reason why the organization of Economic Sanc- 
tions is difficult is emphasized in this volume. If such sanctions 
are applied against a particular State, some countries, whose 
main markets are in the offending State, may lose very heavily, 
while other countries may gain by entering the usual markets 
of the offending country. Clearly in this event the latter 
countries might have to compensate the former, and the 
arrangement of the principles and details of such compepsa- 
tion would require something more than a consultative pro- 
tocol added to the Pact of Paris. 

The Economic Aspect of the Problem is ably treated. It is 
clearly shown that some countries would be much’ more 
adversely affected by this weapon than others. Those coun- 
tries which are unable to manufacture their own munitions 
are extremely vulnerable. Of the munition-manufacturing 
countries some are dependent on foreign trade to a much 
greater degree than others. Some could be reduced by the 


—=——., 
— as 


cutting-off of essential raw material supplies. Some would 
be reduced effectively only by cutting off their food supplies ; 
and the question is immediately raised whether the starvation 
of civilian populations is really a humane form of sanction, 
The U.S.A. itself, and to a lesser degree Russia, would seem to 
be almost entirely self-sufficient and impervious to economic 
sanctions—a fact which does not receive a great deal of 
emphasis here. 

Many further points of interest are raised in this book: 
the revision of the rights and obligations of neutrals that 
would be involved in the Committee’s suggestions, and the 
question how far the organization of Economic Sanctions 
under the Pact of Paris would duplicate the work of the 
Council of the League of Nations. But in spite of the many 
difficulties of the subject, which are not evaded in this 
volume, it appears that Economic Sanctions might be 
efficacious in most cases of their application, and further that 
they provide a basis upon which an International Society 
might be built, a basis which is not open to many of the 
objections to which military sanctions are open, and above 
all which is attractive to large sections of American opinion, 

J. EK. Meare, 


Repatation and War Debts 


By John W. Wheeler- Bennett, 


By Leonard J. Reid. With a 
(Herbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d.) 


The Wreck of Reparations. 

(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Britain and the War Debts. 

preface by Sir Robert Horne. 
ReEPARATION (it has become almost pedantic to use the 
singular, for which alone there is authority in the Treaty 
of Versailles) has long been rank, and it now smells to 
heaven. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett takes up the unhappy story 
at the onset of the last illness and carries it down in con- 
siderable detail to the present day, when the corpse, having 
been embalmed at Lausanne for unsentimental reasons, is 
awaiting certain official documents which will permit it to 
be interred without danger of exhumation. The book is 
primarily a historical survey, and its writer would not claim 
that it makes any original contribution to the question of 
international deadweight debt. While unpublished material 
in the possession of international negotiators may supple- 
ment the information which it contains, Sir Walter Layton 
in a short introduction expresses his own opinion that none 
of the principal actors concerned would dissent in any 
important respect from the outlines which Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett has given, or differ from his conclusions. 

A historian can, and indeed must, to some extent interpret 
his facts, if only by his selection and arrangement, and | 
think that Sir Walter Layton’s imprimatur would perhaps 
not be accorded without qualification in all other countries, 
and particularly in France and the U.S.A. The French 
actors might agree that they have shown that Macchiavelian- 
ism which is consistently ascribed to them by Mr. Einzig, 
whose views Mr. Wheeler-Bennett seems inclined to endorse : 
they would probably agree because they prefer in general 
a veiled aspersion on their character to a reflection on their 
intelligence. But we may be nearer a_ solution of our 
troubles if we abandon the habit of thinking that our own 
Government’s faults are the outcome of stupidity or thought- 
lessness, while foreign Governments err only by being too 
clever and over-reaching themselves. Reading a recital of 
all the events which have affected reparation and_ inter- 
Allied debts since 1929 (in itself a useful indication of how 
easy it is to forget their sequence), one is struck by the 
extent to which stupidity has prevailed. And with stupidity, 


fear—cither fear of one’s neighbours or fear of an ignorant 
electorate. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett stigmatizes the proposal 


for an Austro-German Customs Union 
crowning blunder of Dr. Curtius’ career. 
some subsequent * bétises” for which the Germans are in 
no way responsible: first, the French reception of the 
Hoover moratorium, and the subsequent Laval-Hoover 
understanding which, as Mr. Wheeler-Bennett pointedly 
brings out, recoiled on French heads ; secondly, the attitude 
of the U.S. Congress to the moratorium; and finally the 
** Gentlemen’s Agreement ” of Lausanne, the title of which 
recalls. a famous remark that 
sometimes not very clever, 


severely as_ the 
Let us remember 


suggesting gentlemen are 
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The Wreck of Reparations is a convenient book of reference 
for the expert, being, as Sir Walter Layton points out, the 
only continuous record of the events dealt with in it. It is 
prightly and clearly written, and it is therefore a pity that 
its circulation should be inevitably restricted by a price 
which seems unduly high for a work containing some 260 
pages, excluding appendices. A misprint of £100,000,000 
for £10,000,000 occurs on page 29. 

“In spite of the constant discussion of the War Debt 
problem, there still remains a lamentable amount of mis- 
understanding on both sides of the Atlantic. It is my hope 
that Mr. Reid’s little book may help to remove just a little 
of it.” Britain and the War Debis is admirably adapted 
to its purpose, simply written and  procurable at a 
modest price. It is necessarily a compressed summary of 
events and a projection of high lights, and it would therefore 
be unreasonable to expect that those already familiar with 
the subject should agree entirely with all the views expressed 
and implied. In particular there must be many people 
sill unpersuaded that repudiation condemned in December 
will become either necessary or politic in June. Since the 
misunderstanding which matters is more on the other side 
of the Atlantic than this, it may be worth while to indicate, 
without any desire to be hypercritical of so successful a piece 
of compression, one or two points on which an American 
critic might fasten. 

(1) The difficulty of paying America should surely not be 
measured by the amount of our exports to that country 
alone, but by the amount, if any, of our surplus on inter- 
national account. 

(2) If the matter is regarded cold-bloodedly as a mere 
matter of business, in considering how much the United 
States and ourselves would have lost by the cleaning of 
the slate, we cannot have regard solely to nominal totals. 
The credit status of the debtors must be taken into con- 
sideration, and the United States has one debtor, to wit 
this country, which was both better able to pay and more 
likely to pay than any of our own debtors. 

(3) Is it not time that we ceased to defend the statesman- 
ship of the Balfour Note, which was resented just as much 
in France as in America? It might have been drafted by 
M. Poincaré, for it adopted against France and the Allies 
the arguments he used against Germany. ‘In no circum- 
stances do we propose to ask more from our debtors than 
is necessary to pay our ereditors. And, while we do not 
ask for more, all will admit that we can hardly be content 
with less.’ In other words the needs of the creditor rather 
than the capacity of the debtor supply the criterion. 

These points are perhaps worth Mr. Reid’s consideration 
ifa second edition is required. 

ANDREW MAcFApyEaAn. 


The German Naval Mutiny 


Death of a Fleet (1917-19). By Paul Schubert and Langhorne 
Gibson. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is well known that the mutiny in the High Sea Flect 
precipitated the German revolution of November, 1918. But 
the story, as told anew and dramatically by Messrs. Schubert 
and Gibson, is of great interest. The authors’ theatrical 
style is not unsuited to such a cataclysm as the break-up of 
amagnificent fighting force. They have evidently taken great 
pains in sifting the mass of evidence that is available, and their 
narrative is probably as near the truth as any account of a 
hysterical mass-movement among a famished and despairing 
people could be. The mutiny of 1917, to some extent 
encouraged by the Independent Socialists, was an isolated 
incident. The two ringleaders were shot and the agitation 
subsided when the rations were improved. But another 
long year in barracks at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven—for the 
big ships seldom went to sea and were uncomfortable to live 
in—had bred discontent and pessimism which found expression 
when, at General Ludendorft’s request, Prince Max of Baden 
opened negotiations for an armistice with President Wilson. 
The sailors took it for granted that the War was at an end. 
When Admiral von Hipper, on the instructions of his chief, 
Admiral von Scheer—who had the Emperor's but not the 
Government's approval—ordered the fleet to sea on 





October 29th, 1918, with the intention of attacking the Grand 
Fleet, the crews of the ‘Markgraf,’ ‘ Thiiringen’ and ‘ Helgo- 
land’ refused to weigh anchor. The men had no intention 
of sacrificing their lives in a forlorn hope when peace was at 
hand. 

Five hundred mutineers were taken off the ‘ Helgoland’ 
and ‘ Thiiringen,’ and sent ashore to prison, but their guards 
allowed them to escape. The intended attack was abandoned, 
and the first division of battleships, including the * Markgraf, 
was sent to Kiel. There the ‘ Markgraf’ mutineers were 
arrested and put in gaol. Under the lead of two stokers 
and a local Independent Socialist, the seamen and dockyard 
workers demanded their release. Admiral Souchon, com- 
manding in Kiel, was reluctant to ask for military assistance 
from Altona, but his marines proved untrustworthy. 
single lieutenant, with a small patrol, opened fire on the 
demonstrators but was killed in the fray. The Admiralty 
then telegraphed an order that firearms were not to be used 
against the mutineers. An infantry battalion arrived but 
was kept inactive, and the sailors took full possession of 
Kiel and elected a workers’ and sailors’ council or Soviet. 
Herr Noske, the Socialist deputy, appeared at this juncture 
from Berlin, and, at the instance of the Government, did his 
best to restore order among the excited mob. 

Meanwhile the Army was instructed to isolate Kiel. But 
it was too late. Detachments of sailors rapidly moved 
throughout Germany, spreading revolt. The garrisons, in 
Hamburg, Hanover, Cologne, Munich and elsewhere, hoisted 
the red flag. Admiral von Hipper at Wilhelmshaven, hearing 
of the Kiel mutiny, stationed machine-gun detachments 
throughout the town and dockyard to maintain order, but 
the sailors and marines, led by a steker, rose as one men 
and the Admiral saw that resistance was futile. It was 
now November 6th, the day before Erzberger left Spa to 
ask Marshal Foch for the armistice terms. Whether the 
Allies knew it or not, Germany was reduced to impotence. 
Only the crews of the light vessels in her Navy still obeyed 
orders, and the Army, as the Emperor was told on Novem- 
ber 9th, would not fight the revolution. Even the Second 
Foot Guard Division, when sent home to support the Govern- 
ment, had mutinied on reaching the Rhine. War weariness 
and utter distrust of the Hohenzollern régime were universal. 
It had only needed a spark to start a general conflagration. 
The revolution began in the Navy, because circumstances 
favoured it there. But it would hardly have been pest- 
poned for long, still less averted, even if Admiral von Scheer 
had not ordered the High Sea Fleet to hurl itself against 
Lord Beatty's Dreadnoughts. The facts are all too clear. 

The authors conclude their book with an account of the 
surrender of the German fleet to the Allies, the internment 
at Scapa and the sinking of the ships by Admiral von Reuter 
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on June 21st, 1919, two days before the armistice was to 
expire. It is shown that the German Admiral acted under 
«a mistaken belief that the armistice had ended and that a 
state of war was again in force. In any case the Allies had 
reason to be grateful to him for relieving them of the awkward 
and even dangerous problem of determining how the sur- 
rendered ships should be shared out among the Powers. 
We certainly did not want any of them: we had proposed 
that they should all be sunk in the Atlantic. But some 
of our Allies had different views, and a long and troublesome 
controversy might have arisen but for Admiral von Reuter. 
Epwarp Hawke. 


Shelley Sees It Through 


The Life of Shelley: as comprised in The Life of Shelley by 
T. J. Hogg; the Recollections of Shelley and Byron by E. J. 
Trelawny; Memoirs of Shelley by T. L. Peacock With an 
introduction by Humbert Wolfe. 2 vols. (Dent. 15s.) 

TnomMAS JEFFERSON Hocc, from Durham, was admitted at 

University College, Oxford, on February 2nd, 1810; and 

on April 10th, Shelley also ‘* subscribed ” to the statutes, 

in the same register, his grandfather and his father having 
preceded him at that College. Hogg and Shelley became 
friends. Both were eccentric undergraduates. Hogg’s intel- 
lectual promise was recognized; but he ‘‘ was most 
unpopular”; Shelley’s freaks of conduct and opinion were 
feared, “‘ but all acknowledged him to have been very good- 

humoured and of kind disposition.’ In March, 1811, 

Shelley circulated anonymously a provocative pamphlet 

called The Necessity of Atheism, which was hardly in accord- 

ance with the statutes. Called before a College meeting, 
which was apparently intended rather to warn than to 
punish, Shelley would say nothing. The exasperated Master 
dismissed him, and then Hogg came to declare that, if Shelley 
was punishable, he was punishable too. Both were expelled. 

The companionship of Hogg and Shelley was violently 
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interrupted in October, 1811, by Hogg’s attempt to seduce 
Shelley’s young wife. By degrees Shelley recovered from 
this blow, and friendly intimacy continued. But Hogg, 
who was called to the Bar in 1817, was no longer Shelley's 
monopolist, and after Shelley left England he was not his 
most prominent friend. Shelley commended him, in g 
vivid characterization, to Mrs. Gisborne in July, 1829, 
Hogg became a_ tolerably successful barrister, surviving 
Shelley by forty years. In 1832 he contributed some recol- 
lections of Shelley at Oxford to Bulwer’s New Monthly; 
and when at length Shelley’s son resolved to see an authentic 
and intimate biography of his father published, Leigh Hunt 
having declined with conscientious regularity, Hogg appeared 
to be the appropriate writer. His long acquaintance with 
Mary Shelley seemed an additional qualification. 

The documents retained, and those gathered in, by the 
Shelley family were set before Hogg, who in 1858 published 
his first two volumes, dedicated to Lady Shelley. The 
dedication might seem to claim her acquiescence in the 
substance of the biography. But it did not require any 
extreme insight for the reader to see that this work would 
scarcely gratify the subject's family. In the preface, Hogg 
abruptly introduced the following instance of the Bathos: 
** Shelley was great as a poet—divine indeed; great as a 
philosopher, as a moralist, as a scholar, as a complete and 
finished gentleman, great in every respect as a man; but 
he was most conspicuously great in that particular excellence, 
which, in all ages and in all nations, has been invariably 
the characteristic distinction of the greatest of mankind— 
he was pre-eminently a lady’s man.” It was not the Bathos 
of this which alarmed the trusting souls at Boscombe Manor, 
In short, there was consternation over ‘ Hogg’s book”; 
the materials were withdrawn from him, and (though he 
may have written more) no more of his Biography was 
published. Lady Shelley, rapidly putting forth the Shelley 
Memorials, asserted the family control of the subject anew. 

Apart from the justice of his views on Shelley—a topic 
which finds in Mr. Humbert Wolfe, prefacing the present 
reprint of Hogg’s performance, a spirited commentator— 
Hlogg thoroughly deserved to be cut short after his two 
volumes. A less coherent or relevant production can scarcely 
have been printed in England, where, as the French formerly 
declared, we cannot write books. The reprint is indeed 
welcome, for, conspicuous as Hogg’s name is among Shelley's 
biographers, his work has always been scarce. It now 
becomes really accessible. To say that it offers nothing 
of value would be an exaggeration; it contains many 
singular and some celebrated passages, presenting if not 
Shelley, a piece of him completed by fancy and egotism 
into a sort of hero. Of Hogg’s degree of truthfulness, Mr. 
Wolfe does not think much, and he supports his opinion 
by citing Hogg v. Hogg, without going further; he does 
enough. Allow Hogg his reconstructive facility, attribute 
his peculiar outrages on Shelley's memory to whatever 
cause you will—and still, his book remains the most pre- 
posterous, incompetent book. What had Hogg in mind ? 
He did not know from one hour to another. A life of Shelley, 
yes; an autobiography of Hogg, certainly ; opinions of a 
gentleman, to be sure; and, ‘ show these scribbling varlets 
how to write’’—that too. These aims recur capriciously 
in the book, which nevertheless has additional means of 
mazy confusion. Among the outbursts against Oxford 
and patronage, essays on nudity and on _ vegetarianism, 
descriptions of Hogg’s failure to get gentlemanly food at 
wayside inns and the rest, suddenly we find masses of corre- 
spondence, or fragments of prose or verse compositions, 
thrust in without annotation and abandoned without trans- 
ition. To what extent the letters were mangled by Hogg, 
we do not know; that they were mangled is known through 
Dowden, who had an opportunity to see that much. 

Here then is the biography of Shelley by the elderly, 
selfish and bewildered Hogg, for everybody's reading ; and 
with it are repubiished two other related works, which 
have not been hard to obtain but which are very judiciously 
put forth together with Hogg’s. Trelawny met Shelley 
late in his course, and stayed on himself until within living 
memory; until, indeed, his own astonishing faculty for 
varying his statements about Shelley had become a byword. 
It is the narrative that he published in 1858 which reappears 
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in the present compendium. 
a writer, and a designer of biography, infinitely beyond 
‘the flummery of Hogg, and although Trelawny may have 


forgotten much and dramatized accordingly, the whole 
effect is one of striking probability. Instead of garrulous 


dotage, he brings in a gusty intensity of light and air. The 
light of his intelligent energy is directed on a Shelley of 
consistent make: ‘it is the great merit of Mr. Trelawny,” 
wrote Richard Garnett in reviewing Trelawny’s expanded 
‘reminiscences of 1878, “to have recognized that Shelley’s 
life was a poem of which his works were but a phase, and 
to have concerned himself with it in this aspect to the 
exclusion of literary criticism, of which there is always 
enough.” 

The third work under notice, Peacock’s Memoirs, began 
as a review of Hogg, Trelawny, and the unimportant compiler 
Middleton. Peacock writes with placid good sense,- quietly 
correcting some of Hogg’s notions, and offering some recol- 
lections. Before he reached the second part of his papers, 
the Shelley Memorials had appeared, and in them Lady 
Shelley had announced the withdrawal of the Boscombe 
archives from Hogg. Peacock continued his corrective 
reviewing and his recollections. His whole Memoirs are 
not extensive (an appendix of letters from Shelley increases 
their bulk), but they are impressive; they come from a 
mind at ease, a mind of splendid penetration and experience 
in human qualities. So, the Life of Shelley by several hands 
pecomes balanced and concluded handsomely. The repub- 
lication of these writings was a capital.idea, and the volumes 
will be found not only useful but beautiful. Mr. Wolfe’s 
introduction relates principally to the misdeeds of Hogg, 
but it is one of his most attractive and succinct essays in 
criticism. There are many illustrations of persons and 
places, all excellent in themselves ; but the Roman-Emperor 
bust of Shelley (at Viareggio) employed for the frontispiece 
is a sample of apocryphal zeal shapelier than Hogg’s, but 


no nearer the original. Epuunp BLUNDEN. 


Gold Bricks 


Ivar Kreuger. By George Soloveytchik. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 
ConswweR the Financier: at school apt for sharp practice ; 
in love secretive and promiscuous ; diflident and charming 
to his guests, blushing often (only at the end of his life are the 
blushes regarded as something less than a mark of modesty) ; 
he has a sweet tooth and a craving for mystery (at the oflice 
there is a *‘ silent room,” and at the theatre he takes three 
seats for himself in the stalls, sitting alone, mysterious and not 
inconspicuous). He is so used to juggling with astronomical 
figures (even at school he spoke in non-existent millions), 
that he buys even his underclothes wholesale ; has enough 
shirts and vests to stock a shop ; buys walking sticks, cameras, 
snapshot albums by the dozen, and this because he is not an 
ordinary man ; he is a Great Man, a Napoleon of finance. His 
Gold Bricks are not ordinary gold bricks, but he takes your 
money just the same, and presently he is a little less than 
ordinary, lying on his bed with a bullet through the heart. 
There is generally forgery before the end; in this particular 
case 25 million pounds of Italian 6 per cent. Treasury Bills. 
The figures are astronomical to the last, for this man is Ivar 
Kxreuger, though he might almost as well be Whitaker Wright 
or even Uncle Ponderevo. 

Mr. Soloveytchik tells the story well; it can never fail to 
be exciting, this curve up to success and down to death. The 
figures in the case of Kreuger were more than usually astro- 
nomical. The mind can grasp them no more easily than the 
position of a new star a few more light years further away. 
This man lent money to half the governments of Europe. 
Less than five years before his suicide, and when his swindles 
were well advanced, he lent 75 million dollars to the French 
Government and his credit stood five points higher than the 
credit of the Republic. Less than three years before his death 
he arranged to lend 125 million dollars to the German Govern- 
ment, and no one questioned his ability to raise the money. 
Mr. Soloveytchik guides one through this jungle of figures 
and ambitions and chicaneries with great skill. As it is 
generally a business man who buys the gold brick in a public- 
house, so it was one of the greatest American trusts, the 


In the Recollections, we have , 
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I.T.T., closely connected with J. P. Morgan’s, which wag 
finally swindled by Kreuger, and there is some ironic pleasurg 
in the sight of these hard-bitten men paying 11 million 
dollars in cash for shares in a company whose books they did 
not properly examine until after the deal. 

A great deal has been read into Kreuger’s face. Since hig 
death it has been described as that of “ a reptile with sunkep 
and stinging eyes.” To me the smooth, bald face of the fron. 
tispiece seems peculiar only in its anonymity. There is ag 
little to distinguish him in feature from other men as there jg 
little, except the extent of the ruin he left behind, to distin. 
guish his swindles. His fall had the usual superficial pathos; 
he w»s hounded by people asking questions ; his nerves gaye 
way and he was found weeping at his desk. It has all hap. 
pened so many times before. One remembers the ‘ little old 
world-worn swindler Uncle Ponderevo: ‘‘ They asked me 
questions. ‘They kep’ asking me questions, George ....” 

GRAHAM GREENE, 


Hospitals and Social Services 


The Hospital Almoner. (Published by a Committee of the Hos 

pital Almoners’ Association, Tavistock Square, London. 3s.) 
SomE people now look upon hospitals as purely technical 
institutions for the provision of the skilled services of surg2ons, 
physicians and nurses. Originally, however, they had other 
functions ; and it was solicitude for the poor and the homeless, 
as much as for the sick, that usually prompted their founda- 
tion. The early English hospitals sprang up in connexion with 
monasteries, and the moving spirit was that of service. In 
spite of the corruption that gradually crept into the manage 
ment of so many monasteries, and of the hospitals attached to 
them, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that spirit 
of service remained, and has persisted as an implicit ideal 
right down to the present day. In pre-Reformation times, 
medicine as a branch of applied science hardly existed ; but, 
with the increase of anatomical and physiological knowledge, 
a true technology developed, and not unnaturally tended to 
divert attention from the less spectacular services which 
hospitals had hitherto rendered to the poor and ailing. An 
important gap was thus left, to fill which no serious effort was 
made until the very end of the nineteenth century. Sir 
Charles Loch, who was then secretary of the recently formed 
Charity Organization Society, had for some time drawn 
attention to the waste consequent on the inability of patients, 
by reason of circumstances outside their control, to make full 
use of the skill dispensed at the hospitals. The Governing 
Bodies of the hospitals were themselves concerned with 
another problem—that of the increasing abuse of the charity 
by patients who could well afford to pay for the services of a 
private doctor. This was a grievance that appealed to Sir 
Charles Loch with little less force than did the more humani- 
tarian motive referred to. Accordingly, he succeeded in 
persuading the Hospital Board of the Royal Free Hospital 
to appoint the first Lady Almoner—a nominee of his own, 
with whom he had already worked in the Charity Organization 
Society. The prime duties of the Almoner, as laid down by 
the Board, were to prevent abuse of the Hospital charity by 
persons able to pay for medical treatment, and to refer desti- 
tute patients to the Poor Law authorities. So satisfactory 
were the results of this experiment, that other hospitals soon 
followed the example of the Royal Free; and to-day no 
hospital counts itself well equipped unless it has a properly 
organized almoner’s department. 

Thanks largely to the enthusiasm and devotion of these 
first Lady Almoners, the recognized duties of their office soon 
covered a much wider range of service than the Hospital 
Boards at first had in view. The protection of the hospital 
from abuse and the recovery from patients of such contributions 
as they could afford have indeed become almost secondary 
functions of the Almoner’s office. It is through her mediation 
that poor patients are enabled to obtain all sorts of 
expensive appliances recommended by the surgeon, and 
special foods and other amenities prescribed by the phy- 
sician. She is in touch with local and national charitable 
organizations, and acts as a liaison officer between these bodies 
and those patients who need their help in connexion with 
their treatment or convalescence. The field of the Almoner’s 
activities steadily expands, and her ollice affords scope for the 
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most enthusiastic of social workers. The post, hewever, 
demands for its efficient occupancy not only social enthusiasm 
but considerable business ability as well—a combination of 
qualities none too commonly found. To all who are interested, 
this modest but tasteful and informing book may: be heartily 
recommended. Harry Ropers. 


Portrait in a Halo 


The Amazing Mr. Noel Coward. By Patrick Braybrooke- 
(Denis Archer. 7s. 6d.) : 

On December 16th, 1899 (though Mr. Braybrooke does not 
put it quite like that), Mr. Noel Coward was born at Ted- 
dington. Theatrical ambition was apparently as fundamental 
to him as precocity, for eight days later he ‘* hung up his small 
sock and hoped he would find in it a toy theatre.” ‘His pique 
at this early disillusionment (for the theatre, astonishingly, 
was missing) was no doubt alleviated when he found instead 
that ‘the good fairies had giver him gifts which they had 
given to no other baby.” These gifts were cultivated with 
care in the forcing-ground of infancy. By the time that he 
was old enough to go to school, some of the flowers were ready 
for exhibition. Mr. Braybrooke, archly the complete showman, 
presents them for our inspection. At school, ‘* Noel does not 
waste his precious hours doing silly tasks set him by still 
sillier masters. No, he is all the time a master of his own 
genius. .. . Noel, instead of doing sums, is drawing scenes for 
plays.” (Advanced educationalists will, no doubt, be grateful 
to Mr. Braybrooke for this factual endorsement of their 
views.) A little later, in addition to the dramatic instinct, 
the child acquires the gift of second sight. ‘* One day he reads 
a special advertisement, and the year is 1910, and in four 
years there is to be War. And as four years is a short time in 
which to become an actor, Noel reads the advertisement more 
carefully. It is the next stage to drawing scenes for plays in 
exercise books. . . . It is a step in the right direction.” 

But one could quote Mr. Braybrooke indefinitely, so 
numerous and so fascinating are the ineptitudes which his 
pages offer. Unfortunately, his little essay in catchpenny 
exhibitionism is more illuminating about its author than 
about its subject. Though Mr. Braybrooke goes out of his 
way to insist on Mr. Coward’s genius (“an amazing genius, 
so dazzling that we can scarcely look at him”), he makes no 
attempt to define that quality or to relate it to the actual 
achievements of his subject except in terms of popular success. 
His superficial discussion of Mr. Coward's dialogue (‘* smart- 
ness’ is the most generous and most frequently employed 
term of his critical vocabulary) is marked by a complete 
ignorance of the dual function of dialogue, simultaneously to 
establish character and to advance the action of the play : 
functions of which, it must be admitted, Mr. Coward has shown 
himself, if not theoretically ignorant, innocent in practice ; with 
the result that he has habitually said in twenty minutes what 
another dramatist could, as relevantly if less entertainingly, 
have said in ten. Mr. Braybrooke pays tribute to Mr, 
Coward’s originality, without noticing that five of his plays— 
Hay Fever, Easy Virtue, Sirocco, Home Chat and Bitter Sweet 
—are variations-on the same theme. (One may wonder, in 
passing, what Mr. Coward would have done if the Lord Cham- 
berlain had banned unfaithful husbands from the stage.) 
He quotes with approvai sume of Mr. Coward’s lyrics, and we 
may feel that he has been unfortunate in this almost isolated 
attempt to substantiate his claims. He excludes Post 
Moriem, Mr. Coward’s most serious play, from the list of 
Principal Works. He does not discuss the effect of Mr. 
Coward’s plays, and of their progeny, upon the technique of 
modern acting; and he has omitted, though this is surely 
un oversight, to trace Mr. Coward’s career in the prophetic 
measurements of the Great Pyramid. It now remains for 
Mr. Coward to borrow his biographer’s methods and write 
a monograph on Mr. Braybrooke. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 
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The 1940's 


Rinehard, By Thomas F. Tweed. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 


In 1940 the President of the United States was involved ing 
motor accident. Rinehard recovered, but thereafter appeared 
to those about him a changed man. Gone was the lovable, 
easy-going opportunist who delighted to mock himself a; 
**a Cagliostro in Cicero’s clothes ” : his place was taken by q 
soulless superhuman, who in the space of four years imposed 
his iron (and providentially beneficent) will not only upon 
America but upon the world, 


Both America and the world stood at that date in need of 
extreme measures. International trade was virtually at a 
standstill. Economic disaster had overtaken most of the 
European States; the South American republics were on the 
verge of dissolution ; in the Far East Japan and Russia had 
for years been squabbling over the bones of China. Great 
Britain, under a septuagenarian Prime Minister, ‘* with his 
rosy, apple-cheeked face, flowing locks, and abounding 
energy,” and his invincible confidence in his country’s power 
to recuperate, was less badly off than most. The United States 
having failed to achieve that economic self-sufficiency which 
has been the traditional aim of her policies, was suffering 
terribly from unemployment, agrarian depression, and lawless- 
ness. Rinehard had been the successful nominee of the 
National Party, a practically unopposed combination of 
Republicans and Democrats. 


The new Rinehard—the cold Titan who so_ strangely 
emerged from that motor accident—dismissed obstructionists 
in his Cabinet, manoeuvred Congress into impotent irrelevance, 
and made himself to all intents and purposes dictator. But 
he proclaimed,. continuously and sincerely, his belief in 
democracy, and it was by successfully appealing to the people 
that he made it possible to establish an ever more autocratic 
hold over them; Press opposition (this is perhaps the 
shrewdest stroke of prophecy in the book) he overcame by 
the agency of television, which brought his voice and image 
into the homes of all America. 


He enrolled the unemployed (who were still suffering 
from the United States’ rooted prejudice against anything 


in the nature of a Dole) in a National Reconstruction 
Militia. Me undermined the power of the gangsters by 


initiating Federal control of the manufacture and sale of 
alcohol, and he exterminated them by means of a mobile 
(and uncorrupt) police foree known as the Green Jackets, 
deriving its inspiration from the Canadian North West 
Mounted Police. After a war in the Far East against Japan, 
which finally and sensationally demonstrated the futility 
of naval armaments and the all-importance of air fleets, 
Rinechard presided over a meeting of the World Court in 
London which laid, in economic policies and disarmament 
proposals, the concrete foundations of a prosperous world- 
state. One man had saved civilization. 


The book ends in melodrama, A head wound from a 
gangster’s bullet removed the pressure or lesion which had 
affected the President’s brain ever since his motor accident, 
and it was the old Rinehard who recovered consciousness : 
a man not only with no memory of his gigantic achievements 
of the past four years, but with an overwhelming disapproval 
for the unconstitutional methods by which in many cases 
they had been attained. Only heart-failure at the microphone 
prevented Rinehard from disowning before the whole world the 
works of his alter ego. 


It is as prophecy rather than as fiction that the book com- 
mands respect, and as prophecy its merit is its plausibility. 
Most authors regard the future as Liberty Hall, as a Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground on which they can pick up the gold and silver 
of fantasy and invention to their heart’s content, But Mr. 
Tweed sticks close to likelihood, and in spite of the stilted 
Janguage in which Rinehard’s private secretary records his 
chief’s career the author’s forecast of the trend of domestic 
events in the United States, if not of world politics, carries 4 
great deal gf, conviction, ‘The story itself is extremely ex- 
citing, and its background is a stimulating and well-docu- 
mented piece of guesswork, 

Perer FLEMING, 
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41925 On July 21s!, on Pendine Sands in a 
Sunbeam Car, Sir Malcolm first secured 
the coveted record at 150.86 MPH 


















1927 On February 4th, in the Napier- 
engined “Bluebird” on Pendine Sends rh + of Sir Malcoh oar 

we portrait of Sw Malcolm Campbal is 

he broke the record a! 174.88 MPH. reproduced by the courtesy ef the ‘* Autocar.” 
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1931 On February Sth, again at Daytona 
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record fell at «© 246.09 MPH. 
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1932 On February 24th, Sir Malcolm 
raised his record to 253.96 MPH. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Stronc. 


The Chazzey Tragedy. 

Windus. 7s. 6d.) ‘ 
All Night at Mr. Stanyhurst’s. By Hugh Edwards. (Cape. 5s.) 
The Quick and the Dead. By Gerald Bullett. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Portrait of an Actor. By Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Naked Soul. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a lucky week, presenting us with at least three novels 
of pre-eminent quality. It is difficult to know which of them 
to take first. As, however, The Chazzey Tragedy is a first 
novel, ‘Mr. Prewett’s more experienced colleagues will not 
mind if he is given pride of place. His subject is taken from 
a very black, but comparatively little-known page in English 
rural history, the revolution of the agricultural labourers in 
the early 1830's. The revolution was a gesture of despair, 
and its consequences were terrible. The labourers 


“ 


By Frank Prowett. (Chatto. and 


pie eee sank then to such humiliation and want as never 
were known before on English land. They were found dead of 
hunger in ditches. Their children were sold and driven away in 
gangs to die in mine and mill. They were beaten, transported, 
and put up to auction for their mere poverty at the very moment 
when the English people were most clamant about the iniquity 
and brutality of negro slavery.” 

Mr. Prewett tells us of the revolt as it concerned a single 
Berkshire village. There are several elements in the struggle. 
At the top there is Squire Harbledon, shutting his ears against 
the murmurs around him and against the tidings brought 
from the world outside by the Reverend George Chadwick. 
There is Pinfold, the rich farmer, uncertain of his new position 
and his privileges, and best concerned to maintain them by 
keeping his labourers in subjection. Among the labourers 
themselves there is the eternal struggle between a patient 
idealism, here typified by Carter Costar, and the creed of 
reckless violence, fomented by Bob Lonsley. Lonsley, the 
most dangerous malcontent in the village, is forcibly 
recruited to the side of the governing class by Pinfold, who 
knew too much about him. Appointed foreman, he soon sees 
the way to rise in the world. Pinfold’s illness gives him a 
chance to dig himself in at the farm ; the misery and despair 
of the village labourers give him the chance to incite them to 
violence, and so play into the hands of the forces of law and 
order. He is aided in his work by the weakness of Costar’s 
character. The idealist, who has made friends with Emily, 
the squire’s daughter, and might have reached a position of 
some influence thereby, forfeits his chance through his fond- 
ness for the village women. The coarser part of his nature 
loses him Emily, the more refined part loses him the villagers. 
All is made easy for Lonsley. The brief, abortive rebellion is 
crushed almost before it has begun. There is an assize, a 
grim scene in Abingdon market-place; the villagers are 
broken, and Lonsley is left triumphant. 

Mr. Prewett tells his story objectively and with rare 
restraint. When a fine poet approaches a theme which has 
moved him, and describes a life he has long known, we expect 
great things. I have read nothing better for years than the 
village scenes in The Chazzey Tragedy, the talk of the labourers, 
the subtle differentiations of inflexion and character ; the very 
soul of the country made articulate. When he deals with 
squire and parson, Mr. Prewett is less successful. Any 
faults his novel has, and they are all faults of inexperience, 
lie in his handling of this side of his subject. We could do 
with a little less of the talk between the squire and Mr. 
Chadwick. We could do with a little more between Costar 
and Emily; indeed, more is actually necessary. Nothing 
matters, however, beside the mastery of the village scenes. 
Every lover of rural England should read this book. Indeed, 
I recommend it to all readers save those likely to be offended 
by the plainness of rustic speech. 

All Night at Mr. Stanyhurst’s is an assured, delicate, 
and highly successful performance. Its quality is best 
suggested by comparing its two illustrations. In the first, a 
sailor, his face thin and drawn, his eyes fixed upon some place 
far beyond the snug candle-lit room where he sits, is telling a 
tale to three listeners. One, a vivid young girl, sits close 
beside him. The second is a man with a cruel, cultured face, 
dressed in coat and breeches and lace cravat. The third is a 
priest. In the second illustration, the same four are still in 
the same room. The priest’s head droops, the man is brooding. 


The sailor, his story told, has hidden his face in his hands, 
and the girl tries to comfort him. ‘The morning sun is Shining 
in at the window. 

The priest had come to dine with Mr. Stanyhurst and with 
young Madame his ‘** housekeeper.’ He knew of the wreck 
of a ship in whose cargo Stanyhurst had been interested; 
and he brought in the only survivor, a steward named 
Thomas Pidgeon. It is Pidgeon’s story, told in the drawing 
room, which takes up the whole night. Mr. Edwards gets 
his effects from the contrast between the atmosphere of the 
perfectly appointed room and that of the storm, the wreck 
of the Blanchefleur, and the wanderings of the survivors in 
Africa. Soon Pidgeon and the little girl Lucy, whom he 
loves and cherishes, are the only two left alive. Then there 
is only Pidgeon. It is a strange and_ pathetic story, gaining 
enormously by being told in the simple language of the sailor, 
I do not wish to exaggerate in my first enthusiasm after 
reading the book, but it seems to me, within its limits, a little 
masterpiece. 

Mr. Bullett has never courted popularity, nor been drawn 
as an artist to any subject likely to attract it. It must soon 
be his, however, for he possesses in very high degree the 
power to quicken and to warm the heart. Few writers have 
known better how to evoke childhood or to depict simple 
human goodness. Both faculties are exercised to the full in 
his new novel. A man remembers his childhood. Calamy, 
the simple upright shoemaker, discovers that the boy he has 
believed to be his own is not his own at all. Unfortunately 
for all concerned, the knowledge is not confined to him, 
Goaded on by the monstrous Mr. Fleer, the neighbours 
persecute and ostracize the little family. The boy’s mother 
wilts and dies, and the story ends on a note of hope for the 
stricken Calamy. Nothing of Mr. Bullett’s has given me 
such deep pleasure as this short novel. The truth shouts 
from its pages—though the metaphor .is- inappropriate 
enough, for they are level and quiet, and the narrator's 
voice is never raised. He simply tells us his memories. 
Mr. Bullett knows, what grown-ups so often forget, that a 
child will remember any detail of a scene or a conversation 
that means nothing to him at the time, and interpret it later 
in the light of adult understanding. This book not only 
recalls the narrator’s childhood: it makes us more vividly 
remember our own. 

Miss Elizabeth Jenkins’ Portrait of an Actor is delightful 
reading. It is almost perfectly done: but she is so accom- 
plished a writer that small faults show large in her pages. 
In its central purpose her book is an unqualified success. 
All that has to do with Henry Brandon, from his playing of 
Henry V in a school performance to his triumphant appearance 
as Coriolanus, is exceedingly well told. The pictures of stage 
life, on tour with Mrs. Waveney-Gunter’s Shakespeare Com- 
pany, under Sir Fanfare Blennerhasset at the Diadem, at 
Stratford, and afterwards, are amusing and entirely credible. 
It is only in describing his love affair with Katheryn that 
Miss Jenkins’ hand seems to me somewhat.to falter. The 
stage for the affair is clumsily set—which is surprising, when 
one considers the much more difficult task Miss Jenkins has 
accomplished with such ease in the early parts of the book. 
Moreover, there are changes of focus: she drops her impar- 
tiality to view through Katheryn’s eyes Henry's conduct 
on hearing about Cyril, and once or twice, as on page 196, 
she lets her dislike of Cyril run away with her. Small matters: 
but they mar the even and otherwise flawless surface of her 
book, like small knots in a piece of grained and polished wood. 

Mr. Stacpoole, despite his horrors and his split Chinamen, 
chases lighter game. His story of a castaway child who 
grew up to be a beautiful woman is all moonshine, but how 
consummately he tells it! When a writer can make a reader 
start up in his chair, almost crying aloud ‘* Look behind you, 
you fool!” to one of his characters, we need ask little more 
of him. The scene where Trent awaits the arrival of the 


Chinese boat is exciting enough even for the arteries of youth. 
Yes, Mr. Stacpoole entertains us well; and it is ungrateful 
of us to heave a sigh, remembering books of his that 
promised—and offered—something more than entertainment. 
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Do you know Stepney ? 


How many readers _of - The Spectator,” one wonders, have 
penetrated the multitudinous back streets between Commercial 
Road and Whitechapel Road? Very few. 

The vast majority of people have no adequate conception of 
what life means in those small, sordid slum dwellings, where 
poverty, hunger, and 
ill-health are the daily 
portion of thousands. 
The children must be 
fed and warmed. Their 
parents, unaided, can- 
not meet those needs. 
Will you help us, as 
we provide 


52,000 free breakfasts 











to hungry children 
during the trying 
months of winter ? 


For £1 we can feed 
80 young boys and 
girls, May we do so 
on your behalf ? 














Contributions of any amount, large or small, 
gratefully acknowledged by 


The REV. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 


will be 





re 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine ALF: SARAM ane 


of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response, 
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The maimed, the halt, the lepers, 
the children 


In British East Africa the Moravian Missions are conducting an = 
extensive Medical Missionary work from one Hospital, three 
Dispensaries and a small Leper Settlement. 
102,790 treatments were given last year. 

229 in-patients were admitted. : 

70 cases of slazping sickness were cared for. 
11,000 new patients were treated—-the news of healing travels 

fast. 

= About £30 has been received from patients, out of their 
poverty, in their gratitude. 
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MAKKOVIK, LABRADOR. = 


The total net cost of all this work, including medical supplies and = 
overhead charges, amounted to only £590. Money has been made - 
to go a long way. It has been well spent, has it not? 

The whole work of the Moravian Missions is carried out with 
every possible economy. Will you support that work? Funds are 
greatly needed. 


Contril 


TUNA GAAILCTAAA EEA OLEATE 


Hoxrpay, Esq., 


utions thankfully acknowledged by Cuanrtrs 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary 


70a BASINGHALL STREET, LOND¢ IN; E.C. 2: 


London Association in Aid of _ 
Moravian Missions : 


Send Is. 3d. to above address for a copy of “ ADVANCE 
= GUARD "—the History of 200 years’ Moravian Mission Work. 
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The Homesun 


Madein Britain 
for home sunbaths. 


Not, supplied _ for 
self-medication. 
Installed on small 
initial payment 
by electrical dealers, 

epartment stores,ctc, 


Call for a free 
emonstrattonat 
Hanovia Showrooms, 
Victoria E Street, 


London, S.W.1 
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Most of us would like a holiday at this 
moment. The snap has gone out of 
things. Work has become a drag. 
We are now feeling the worst effects of 
winter. Reserves are used up and 
resistance worn down. Most of us just 
hope to last through till summer comes 
round. 

Rut why suffer from  sun-starvation? 
With a Homesun quartz lamp you can 
sun-bathe at home, any time you please. 
At a turn of a switch you create the 
tonic rays of sunlight in concentrated 
form. A whole day’s sunshine within 
a few minutes! 

Thousands keep fit this way. Cabinet 
Ministers, professional workers, business 
men of everyclass. Science knows no finer 
tonic. You work better, sleep better, 
look better—after a home sunbath. 
Tt costs you nothing to have 
full particulars of these 
facts — so vitally 
important to 
your health 








Just send a fe 
card erreturn 


coupon Ociow. 


tw open envelope. 


5 | eee=COUPON «98000eecercnencceneeeee To the-===9; 


BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP Co. Ltp., 


: } ~ = 
Slough, Bucks. 


free illustrated booklet about home 
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The March Reviews 


The Round Table gives prominence to articles on the prime 
need for a settlement of our War debt to the United States 
and on the great opportunity offered by the forthcoming 
Anglo-American conference at Washington for giving a 
lead to a distracted world. The main issues are clearly 
defined, and in a somewhat optimistic spirit. An American 
correspondent reviews the economic position in the United 
States somewhat hopefully—but he wrote a month ago 
before the new banking troubles began. An article by a 
correspondent in Japan tries to explain the average Japanese 
view of the Manchurian problem, which he likens to that of 
an average Englishman thirty years ago at the outset of 
the South African War, when Imperialism was in the 
ascendant. The difficulties yet to be surmounted in India 
are explained in an article on the present stage of the reform 
discussions ; after all the conferences, most of the vital 
matters have still to be settled by the British Government. 
The quarterly reports from the Dominions are, as usual, of 
great interest, especially the Canadian letter with its suggestion 
that the Ottawa agreements may check the Americanization 
of Canada. 


Blackwood’s has an outspoken article by Mr. E. F. Fripp 
on * The Emigrant’s Return ’—from British Columbia—and 
his delight in coming home after a dozen years. Mr. Fripp 
declares that many more emigrants would return if they had 
money to pay their passage. It is an ironic comment on 
the new Bill, read a second time last Friday, to encourage 
the training of would-be emigrants to the Dominions, but 
new settlers may well be depressed in these hard times. 
Colonel R. H. Elliot contributes another notable article on 
poisonous snakes; he declares that snake-charmers do not 
enjoy immunity, as has often been supposed, but die, like other 
people, if they are bitten by a cobra. 


Sir William Beveridge prints in the Contemporary the 
outspoken address on ‘“* The London School of Economics 
as a School of Humanities,’ which caused some stir at the 
last Headmasters’ Conference. He does not touch on polities, 
but he contends that his kind of ‘“* humanities ’»—economics 
and sociology—are of greater value than the ‘“‘ humanities ”’ 
in vogue at the older universities, though he does not mention 
the Modern Greats School, now so popular at Oxford. 
Lord Olivier has an impressive article on ‘* Native Poverty 
in South Africa,” especially in the Union. Mr. Geoffrey 
Mander, writing on ‘“*The Political Situation,” tries to 
find evidence of a coming Liberal revival, and Professor 
H. A. Smith has a challenging note on ‘** The Future of 
Neutrality,” which he, for one, would uphold. 


Major-General Sir W. Malleson tells in the Fortnightly 
the story, hitherto unknown to English readers, of ‘* The 
Twenty-six Commissars” sent by Lenin to Transcaspia 
in 1918, and shot by their political opponents. Sir W. 
Malleson, who, with a small British force, was then at Mesper, 
tried to get in touch with the Memsheviks who had captured 
the Commissars, so that they might be handed over to him. 
But he failed, and the men were executed somewhere near 
Krasnovodok. It seems that the Bolsheviks quite un- 
reasonably held him responsible for the shooting, and made 
this a grievance against Great Britain. Mr. G. R. Stirling 
Taylor discusses ‘* National or Party Government,” with 
a strong preference for a National system, though he has 
to go back to Elizabethan times to find a very doubtful 
parallel. M. André Siegfried continues his lively ‘* Letters 
from South America,’ dealing with Chile and Argentina. 


Lord FitzAlan, in the Empire Review, writes on ‘* House 
of Lords Reform,” commending in general the proposals of 
the Joint Committee which were published last autumn. 
Mr. A. C. Willis takes a very favourable view of ‘ The 
Outlook for Australia,” especially from the industrial stand- 
point ; she will, he thinks, manufacture more and more of 
the goods that she needs, contrary to the belief of some 
politicians at home. 


The Nineteenth Century gives prominence to an article 
on ‘Gold or Sterling ?”’ by Sir J. Wardlaw-Milne, who is 
a very resolute opponent of any return to the gold standard 
and a vigorous critic of City orthodoxy in this matter. 
Commander Kenworthy deals carefully with ‘* American 
Economic Policy” in view of the forthcoming Economic 
Conference. ‘* Very considerable concessions to the American 
x0int of view and to American policy must be granted,” 
he thinks, if the Conference is to have any success. Mr. 
W. Horsfall Carter, writing on “The Tripod of Peace,” 
regards the inability of the Disarmament Conference to 
produce results as due to our failure to take the French 
aan seriously and endow the League with an armed force. 
ir. G. J. V. Weigall’s discussion of ‘‘ Body-line Bowling ” 
is clear and sensible ; this kind of bowling is to be deprecated, 
he says, because it would make cricket dangerous and dull. 


<<< 


Finance—Public & Private 


Plight of the Railways—Statement 
by Sir Josiah Stamp 


I suauu make no apology for returning so quickly in this 
column to a consideration of the plight of railway stock. 
holders. Altogether something like £1,100,000,000 of 
British capital is invested in our railway undertakin 
and I believe that the number of individual stockholdey 
is very nearly one million. This capital has been investeq 
by large and small investors alike and the money has beeg 
aie in undertakings subject to various State and 

oard of Trade regulations which in themselves haye 
given to the railways a very special position in the eyes 
of the investors, while until quite recent times the prior 
charge stocks of the railways ranked among the most 
favoured and most trusted of the trustee securities, 
Moreover, no industry, perhaps, has been more handi- 
capped than the railways by the artificial wage system 
fostered during the period of Government control during 
the War, a handicap for which the sums paid over by the 
Government when the railways were released have 
proved to be but a feeble compensation. 


Tue L. M. anv S. MEETING. 


I am more especially constrained, however, to refer 
this week once more to the subject of the railways by 
reason of the very able speech which was delivered on 
February 24th at the annual meeting of the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway Company by the Chairman, 
Sir Josiah Stamp. In The Spectator of a fortnight ago! 
referred to the remarkable economies achieved by the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway during the past 
few years, but for which the plight of the stockholders 
would have been much worse than it is. It is, of course, 
quite true that the greatest problem of all against which 
the railways are fighting is that of trade depression, and 
the point was very well brought out by Sir Josiah ina 
series of graphs showing the manner in which the fall in 
national production and gross railway revenues has pro- 
ceeded almost on parallel lines. Nevertheless, in the same 
graph it is also shown how, during the period of the five 
years covered by this descent in national production and 
railway receipts there has occurred a steady growth in 
the number of motor vehicles. Concerning this question 
of road competition Sir Josiah Stamp not unnaturally 
complained of the delay on the part of the Government 
in giving attention to the unanimous recommendations of 
the Salter Conference. 

The essential features of the Report of that Conference 
were that ‘‘ each class of road user should defray the road 
costs attributable to its use, that a licensing system should 
ensure freedom from abuse in over-loading, wage condi- 
tions, excessive wear and congestion of the roads.” 
These, said Sir Josiah, ‘ are the minimum conditions of 4 
sane system. They would do something to redress the 
existing balance against the railways, but by themselves 
they do not by any means complete the process. For the 
freight motor service can pick and choose its traffic, need 
not publish its rates, has no obligation to treat all its 
customers alike and conducts its business without specific 
responsibility to trade and industry.” Sir Josiah Stamp 
also maintained that there is evidence of need for stricter 
supervision to be exercised by the various authorities 
upon the carrying out of the Road Traffic Act. He main 
tained that “ in speeds, weight of loads, and hours of duty 
of men employed, there are daily flagrant breaches which, 
by facilitating the operations of our competitors, ate 
unfair to the railway undertakings.” 


Tne WacE QUESTION. 


On the subject of wages Sir Josiah Stamp also spoke in 
strong but carefully measured terms. It will be recalled 
that although the railway companies were prepared to 
accept even the trifling reduction in wages recommend 
by the National Wages Board, the wage-earners refused 
to accept the finding, although the point is not challenged 


(Continued on page 316.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





“THE UNDERGROUND 


LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 
TAXATION BURDENS 


LORD ASHFIELD’S ADDRESS 


Tae annual general meetings of the Metropolitan District Railway 

Company, London Electric Railway Company, City and South 

London Railway Company, Central London Railway Company, 

London General Omnibus Co., Ltd., Metropolitan Electric Tram- 

ways, Ltd., London United Tramways, Ltd., South Metropolitan 

Electric Tramways and Lighting Co., Ltd., London and Suburban 

Traction Co., Ltd., and Underground Electric Railways Company 

of London, Ltd., were held on Thursday, February 23rd, at the 

Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, in the course of his speech, said : 

From a business point of view 1932 has been a bad year. The 
decline in traffic, which first became pronounced at the close of the 
holiday period of 1931, steadily deepened. The causes are well 
enough known, and they need no comment from me. 

The number of passengers carried in the year was: By railways, 
379,000,000; by omnibuses, 1,650,000,000; by tramways, 
907,000,000 ; or altogether, 2,236,000,000 passengers ; with which 
is to be compared the 2,283,000,000 passengers carried in 1931, a 
decrease of 47,000,000, or 2 per cent. 

We have carefully examined our traffics to see where our losses 
were occurring, and there is little doubt that the traffic most affected 
has been the casual or pleasure traffic. The summer season was 
short and the volume of traffic moderate. After August Bank 
Holiday there was a patent and prejudicial drop in volume which 
continued right through August and September. The traffic on 
Saturdays and Sundays has ceased to be as heavy as it was. Tho 
rate of decline on these days is fifty per cent. more than on ordinary 
week-days, and is due to a lack of spending power, to the absence 
of a margin of earnings over the needs of the family. In recent 
years the suburbs have tended to become self-contained. Then 
the motor car has grown to be an important feature in passenger 
transport, and there are now well over 200,000 private cars 
registered in the London Traffic Area. 

The country excursion traffic, which was originally developed by 
the omnibus, has now largely transferred its patronage to the coach. 
Coaches run with fares as cheap as those of the omnibuses. Our 
Green Line and subsidiary coach companies carried in the year 1932 
sixteen millions of passengers, at an average fare of 1s. The other 
side of the picture is shown by the fact that we have lost 28 per 
cent. of the traffic, at fares over 6d., which we carried on our 
omnibuses in the year 1931. 

The Chairman then dealt with the economies effected and the 
increased facilities afforded to the public by the extensions to South 
Harrow and Arnos Grove. Continuing he said: 

THe Cuts in WaGEs. 

When I spoke to you last year I told you of the negotiations 
with the Trade Unions who represent our employees on the subject 
of wages. And here let me say that we regard reductions in wages, 
though undesirable in themselves, as the final inescapable remedy 
for an unbalanced position between income and expenses. We 
have always prided ourselves upon being good employers, affording 
our staffs such favourable conditions of employment as the pro- 
vision of facilities to cover the long traffic day of 18 hours or more 
allowed, and such wages as would, by their liberality, attract 
the best type of employee. When cuts in pay were being made 
in other trades and industries we were compelled to attempt to 
adjust our rates of pay. We did it with reluctance, but I am now 
glad to report that negotiations were brought to a conclusion which, 
either in meal or malt, has afforded us an opportunity of securing 
the reduction of costs which we were secking as the equitable share 
of the staff in meeting the current losses. I need scarcely assure 
you that we anxiously and carefully considered these various 
agreements to satisfy ourselves that they were equitable. We 
have tried to discharge our task with scrupulous fairness, but 
whether we have done so or not is for others to judge. 

THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 

Altogether our Omnibus and Coach Companies have paid during 
the year in licensed vehicle duties and in petrol tax no less a sum 
than £1,745,000, equivalent to 1.85d. for each mile run. Much is 
being said about the propriety of motor road vehicles bearing their 
fair share of the cost of roads, but I can safely challenge anyone to 
prove that the proper share of the cost of the roads used by our 
motor omnibuses and coaches is as high as 1.85d. per mile. 

RESULTS OF THE YEAR—COMMON FuND CoMPANIES. 

_The Directors are able to recommend to you the payment of final 
dividends on the basis of a further 1} per cent. in respect of the 
four Railway Companies and of 2} per cent., free of tax, in respect 
of the London General Omnibus Company, making the total 
dividends on the railways for the year 3 per cent., subject to certain 
adjustments as between the Preferred, Deferred, and Undivided 
Ordinary stocks of the Central London Railway Company, and 4} per 
cent., free of tax, in respect of the London General Omnibus Company. 

LONDON AND SUBURBAN TRACTION GROUP. 

The results of the Metropolitan Electric Tramways and the 

London United Tramways have not appreciably improved. It is 








_ lMpossible to pay any dividends on the Preference and Ordinary 


of these two Companies. 
The South Metropolitan Electric Tramways and Lighting 
mpany is to pay a dividend of 6 per cent. upon the Cumulative 
ference shares and a dividend of 5 per cent, upon the Ordinary 

€s, as in the preceding year. 








The Tramways (M.E.T.) Omnibus Company’s reserve fund has 


been adjusted and a dividend of 7 per cent. upon the Cumulative 
Preference shares and a dividend at the rate of 2s. per share on the 


Ordinary Shares has been declared as in 1931. 

The London and Suburban Traction Company, dependent as it 
is for its major source of income upon its investments in Tramways, 
is not in a happy position. The net income was slightly less than 
the income of a year ago. 


ASSOCIATED EquipMENT ComPANY. 

Its total sales in 1932 decreased by 40 per cent. This decrease is 
mainly due to the general paralysis which has affected the motor 
industry since the publication of the “ Salter” Report. This 
Report with its threat of a seriously increased burden of taxation, 
as well as its policy of licensing and restriction, has caused our 
customers to curtail or abandon many of their schemes for renewal 
and expansion. Until the Government have disclosed their policy 
with regard to the “ Salter” Report the uncertainty will continue. 

The Company is paying a dividend of 7} per cent., free of tax, 
for the year, compared with 10 per cent., free of tax, in 1931. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR—UNDERGROUND COMPANY. 

Adding the amount brought forward from 1931, namely, £369,084, 
there is a final sum available for distribution of £821,330. Your 
Directors propose to apply this as to £10,520 towards writing off 
the discount on debenture stocks, &c.; to paying a final dividend 
of 24 per cent. upon the ordinary shares, making altogether 4} per 
cent. for the year. The dividend of 44 per cent. compares with 
7 per cent. for the preceding year. 

So much for the accounts of our group of companies, and I will 


now refer to one or two matters of general interest to you. 


LonpoN PASSENGER TRANSPORT BILL. 

The London Passenger Transport Bill has now completed all its 
stages in the House of Commons. No amendment has been intro- 
duced into the Bill that in any way impairs the settlement which, 
on your behalf, I reached with the Minister of Transport and which 
you confirmed at meetings held on May Ist, 1931. 

I am convinced that the London Passenger Transport Bill offers 
the best present solution of London’s traffic problems. I hope, 
therefore, that it will speedily complete its passage through 
Parliament. 

When, at the close of 1919, I first appeared before you, the 
capital invested in these undertakings was £48,000,000. In 1932 
it had increased to £80,000,000, and I must accept my share of the 
responsibility for this large increase. Of this total roundly 
£26,000,000 has been expended on railway extensions and better- 
ments alone. 
place some £12} millions of 4} per cent. Debenture Stock, which 
was guaranteed by H.M. Government both as to principal and 
interest under the powers of the Trade Facilities Acts. Subse- 
quently, we received further assistance under the Development 
(Loan Guarantees and Grants) Act, by way of grants towards 
meeting the interest on more than £11,000,000 of new capital, 
which has been raised in the form of 5 per cent. Debenture Stock, 
to finance the schemes of railway development which are now 
approaching completion. In this case, the Government’s assistance 
took the form of annual grants, of which the not effect is that 
approximately one-half of the interest on the new Debenture 
Stocks which were issued in 1930 and 1932 will be covered until 
1946, after which the full burden of interest will have to be borne 
by these undertakings. We have only been able to supply these 
valuable additional facilities for the London travelling public since 
the War by the aid of such Government guarantees and subsidies, 
but I dare not assume that London’s passenger transport services 
will for ever be subsidized by the general taxpayer. 

In 1919, the number of passengers carried was 1,376 millions. 
In 1930, before the depression, it had risen to 2,311 millions, or by 
68 per cent. As our capital has increased, your undertakings have 
secured a proportionate increase in the volume of traffic. Mean- 
while our expenses relative to the traftic have steadily diminished, 
and the ultimate result has been a larger net profit. In 1919, the 
car miles run by the various undertakings amounted to 160 
millions. In 1932 they amounted to 293 millions, an mcrease of 
83 per cent. No one, I think, can compare the services which we 
give to the public to-day with the services which we gave in 1919 
without realizing that they are more liberal, more comfortable, 
more convenient and more efficient. The average dividends paid 
upon the ordinary shares of the Common Fund Companies in 1919 
was 2.39 per cent. In 1928 it reached 5.69 per cent., which was 
maintained until 1930. In 1931 it fell to 5.10 per cent., and in 1932 
to 3.42 per cent. 

You may expect a final word from me about the future. I have 
already expressed my belief that the time must come when the 
present decline in traffic will cease, and when increases will once 
more be renewed. London increased its population by some 
60,000 people last year, and seems to be drawing to itself more 
people annually. This increase of population must ultimately 
affect the prosperity of undertakings whose business it is to move 
that population. With better times, which must come sooner or 
later, the turn in our affairs must also come, and with that turn our 
prosperity should be gradually restored. I therefore see no reason 
for taking a pessimistic view. 

Finally, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, as well as on 
yours, I thank our officers and staff for their eager and untiring 
service, whether times were good or whether times were ill. We 
have been fortunate in carrying on the work of this group of 
undertakings as though we were almost a family. We are still 
in close enough contact to be able to discuss all and every question 
that may arise between us, and settle them in a friendly and con- 
ciliatory fashion. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted by the 


proprietors of the several companies, 


To finance this expenditure we raised in the first 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





Tue ninety-fifth annual general meeting of the Scottish Provident 
Institution was held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, March Ist, 1933, 
Mr. W. H. Askew-Robertson, of Ladykirk, in the chair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: 

The net new business completed was £2,854,509, being an increase 
of over £234,000 on the business completed in 1931. The increased 
new business has brought an increased new premium income, which 
at £199,311 is £89,000 more than the previous year. It is interesting 
to notice that, whereas in 1931 the amount received for single 
payment assurances was £35,563, the sum received in single pay- 
ments in 1932 was no less than £123,534. This increase in single 
payments—unconnected with any loan transactions—which does 
not take into account the sums received in purchase of annuities, 
is indicative of the difficulty which has been felt throughout the 
year by all classes of investors of obtaining satisfactory Stock 
Exchange investments. By that I mean investments from which 
a man may derive a fair income without hazarding a serious depre- 
ciation in capital value. That is a hard enough problem for 
financial institutions, and one can well understand the hesitancy of 
the private individual before investing his accumulated savings— 
or what remains of them—under present world conditions. The 
marked increase in the amount of single premiums, which I have 
just quoted, evidences, in my opinion, a wise discrimination on the 
part of those who have adopted this alternative. They can view 
their contracts with tranquillity, knowing that they have increased 
their estates by a sum which they can be confident will be paid in 
full, and which, if they prove to be good lives, will be further 
augmented. The amount of new annual premiums, £75,776, 
slightly exceeds the corresponding figure reported for 1931. 

The claims by death amounted to £967,846, the ratio of the actual 
to the ‘expected ” claims being under 70 per cent. Endowment 
assurances for £261,003 were paid at maturity. 

The total funds as at December 38lst, 1932, amounted to 
£23,762,898, showing an increase during the year of £587,299. Of 
this sum £250,000 has been transferred to the investment reserve 
fund, increasing it to £1,250,000. As you will see from the note in 
the balance sheet, the increase in the reserve fund is a purely pre- 
cautionary measure. In the course of the year there has been, as 
you know, a very marked appreciation in the value of certain classes 
of securities, with the result that the depreciation which existed at 
the end of 1931 has now for the most part been wiped off. It is 
not our practice to write down individual securities in the course of 
a quinquennium, and the fluctuations of the stock markets during 
the past year have shown the propriety of this course. There are 
securities standing at low quotations to-day which, on any revival 
of trade, must inevitably appreciate. On the other hand, a rise in 
the general level of money rates will tend to bring about a fall in the 
quotations of gilt-edged securities from to-day’s figures. When and 
to what extent these changes in values will manifest themselves it 
is impossible to say, and therefore your directors feel that the 
prudent course is, so far as possible, to provide for all probable 
contingencies by having a reserve fund adequate to meet them. 
That, I think, we have achieved. 

The rate of interest realised on the total funds, including the 
reserve fund, was £4 16s. 9d. per cent., or £4 Os. 6d. per cent. after 
deduction of income tax. So far as one can see into the future, 
it looks as if insurance offices will obtain a lower average return 
from their investments than they have been accustomed to in 
recent years. 

At the close of this year our quinquennial investigation falls to 
be made. We shall, I hope, be able to report a larger amount of 
business completed during the quinquennium than has been 
reported in any similar period, and I would earnestly appeal to 
our members to co-operate with us in extending the membership 
during the current year. 

The particular kind of assurance which this institution set itself 
out to provide in 1837 is peculiarly adapted to meet the essential 
requirements of the present day. A low rate of premium is looked 
for by the man with a diminished income, who represents a class 
which has, unfortunately, largely increased of late. He wants the 
largest immediate cover he can get for his money. But a non-profit 
policy, which is the medium by which he can ordinarily attain his 
object, involves a sacrifice of—what the record of British Life 
Assurance Offices has shown to be—the valuable right of participa- 
tion in the surplus. It is here that our unique and distinctive 
system gives him an advantage. For the same premium that he 
would have to pay elsewhere for a participating policy of £100 
he can obtain with us a policy giving him immediate cover for as 
much as £130 in many cases. The larger cover is of vital importance 
to most men to-day. It is true that the policy under our distinctive 
system does not at once begin to increase by the accretion of 
bonuses, but it must be a number of years before the £100 policy 
reaches the level at which our policy starts. Then in later years, 
if the assured under our policy proves to be a good life, he enters 
into participation in the surplus. We don’t give bonuses to policies 
which become early claims ; but experience has shown that under 
normal conditions even low rates of premium, such as ours, can 
yield a surplus sufficient to provide a satisfactory bonus for those 
who live up to or beyond their “ expectation.” 

Life assurance is to-day offered to the public in many attractive 

(Continued at foot of next column). ‘ 
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that the great reduction in prices and in the cost of liyiy 
during recent years has brought about an actual rise in 
real wages. It would seem, therefore, that the Machine 
for settling wages disputes, although it was one which 
had been accepted by the workers as well as the railroag 
managements, has for the time being broken down, 4 
the same time, while these facts had to be fairly ang 
squarely stated to the stockholders, there was nothing 
in the temper of Sir Josiah Stamp’s speech which Sug. 
gested a vestige of ill feeling between railway worker 
and the management. 


Position OF STOCKILOLDERS. 


There has been published during the last week by the 
British Railways Press Bureau a small pamphlet which 
also sets out in very striking fashion the present plight 
of the railway stockholders. Among other things, it js 
pointed out that railway capital has never been remy. 
nerated at a high level and even in the year before the 
War the net revenue was only 4.88 per cent. of the 
‘apital receipts. During the last four years the per. 
centage of capital receipts to net revenue has descended 
steadily from 4.18 to 2.44 for 1932. This progressive 
diminution is attributed to the heavy decrease in receipts 
due to road competition and trade depression, the 
receipts for 1932 being £43,500,000 less than those for 
1929. Against this, however, savings in expenditure 
of £25,000,000 were incurred, still leaving a net decrease of 
£18,500,000. For the year 1932 out of every £1 of revenue 
lls. 4d. went in salaries and wages as compared with 
7s. 3d. in 1918. The amount available out of every 
£1 of revenue for dividends on the Ordinary Stocks 
in 1913 was 2s. 8d.; in 1982 it was 2d. 

Altogether, Sir Josiah’s speech at the mecting of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway and the facts 
and figures just quoted have brought out in unmistak- 
able fashion the urgent claim which the railways have 
upon the Government to give speedy attention to the 
recommendations of the Salter Conference. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
UNSETTLING INFLUENCES, 


Wiru the war in the Far East and the financial crisis in 
the United States, it is certainly not surprising that business 
in the stock markets should have been severely restricted 
during the past week. Once again, in fact, international 
influences are making the whole outlook hopelessly obscure. 
It may well be that the crisis in the United States was 
something which was bound to occur before the situation 
in that country could really improve, but for the moment 
one thing that is evident is the gravity of the crisis and the 
difficulty of telling precisely what may be its reactions in 
other parts of the world. Almost every department of the 
Stock Exchange has been affected, and even gilt-edged 
securities, notwithstanding the ease of money, have not 


been too firm, 
% x * % 


Bovrit, 


In the annual statement of Bovril, Ltd., the directors report 
favourably on the home sales, saying that they have been 
maintained at a gratifying level in spite of adverse trade 


(Continued on page 318.) 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


(Continued from previous column) 


guises; but it is my firm belief that there is no form of contract 
which has proved so valuable in the past and which is so urgently 
required to-day as a simple contract for whole-life assurance. I 
would add this one word of advice to the man who can possibly 
afford it—and the extra cost is small in proportion to the advantage 
gained—“ limit your premiums to a specified number and they will 
not be a burden in your old age.” 5 

The motion for the adoption of the report was seconded by Sit 
Ydmund Findlay, Bt., of Aberlour, and carried unanimously. 

The Directorate was thereafter constituted and Mr. Francis 
Moore, C.A., was reappointed Auditor, 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY CO. 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S STATEMENT 








‘Tae annual general meeting of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway Company was held at Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1, last Friday. 

Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, G.B.E., chairman of the company, 
presiding, said: As in previous years, we have sent you a full 
summary of the main items in the accounts, with many additional 
statistical particulars, and I do not propose to go over the items 
in detail, but will direct your attention to matters of major interest 
and policy. 

The railway receipts again showed a heavy decline, 7.46 per cent., 
and although the financial condition of the country undoubtedly 
improved during the year, the heavy industries have not yet 
responded. ? 

While we believe that reasonable regulation of conditions must be 
jn the interests of all branches of the transport service, if it is not to 
fall into chaos, which in the long run will inflict far more damage 
upon the user than any immediate advantages he may snatch from 
jt, at the same time the existing situation is intolerable. The 
effect of an entirely free-lance and irresponsible competitor upon 
the system of rates classification is of immense importance to the 
public and the heavy trades, and the immediate gains of a section 
of the community will be dearly bought at the expense of the 
remainder if a solution is not found. 

Now what has been the attitude of the State towards the develop- 
ment and finance of road use, especially in relation to existing 
interests which, as it had limited them, it was really obligated to 
see were not unjustly treated ? Obviously, it has not desired to 
hinder the advance of so important a new industrial and social 
asset as the internal combustion engine, and the attention it has 
lavished upon the improvement of the road system which that 
advance in mechanism meade necessary, and which, in turn, made 
the advance possible, has no doubt been proper up to a point. 
But the State has fitfully been a little uneasy that in creating new 
capital values and conveniences it was helping to destroy old ones. 
On the railways’ application for powers in 192], the official view 
was actually stated that the question how long the road user should 
get his road system free compared with the railway, was for Parlia- 
ment to consider at its proper time. 

INEQUALITIES OF TREATMENT. 

Over a period of years in their various representations, the rail- 
ways have pressed on the Government the existing inequalities 
of treatment, and in 1928 the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s budget 
speech frankly acknowledged the Government’s obligation to 
hold the balance even, and to regulate road conditions. The Royal 
Commission on Transport in 1931 recognized the increasing import- 
ance and urgency of the problem. But it was not until the Com- 
panies again pressed the Government in January and March, 
1932, with a concrete proposal for action in a field not their own, 
that any deliberate attempt was made to grapple with it, and the 
appointment of the Salter Conference was the result. Its unanimous 
report was made in a remarkably short time, and has been before 
the Government forseven months, while the criticisms of its proposals 
have left it unscathed, as an honest effort at putting road transport 
on a reasonable economic basis as a public service. It is not a 
document in mere defence of the interests of railway shareholders. 
It it had been it would not have been signed by the road members 
in limitation of their own. But it makes a beginning for that 
regulation and economic basis which the wisest members of the road 
haulage industry know themselves is essential ultimately to prevent 
their industry becoming a public nuisance and a menace to itself. 
Ineed not repeat even an outline of those proposals, for they have 
been before you in detail, but its essential features are that each 
class of road user should defray the road costs attributable to its 
use, that a licensing system should ensure freedom from abuse in 
overloading, wage conditions, excessive wear and congestion of the 
roads. These are the minimum conditions of a sane system. They 
would do something to redress the existing balance against the 
railways, but by themselves they do not by any means complete the 
process. For the freight motor service can pick and choose its 
traffic, need not publish its rates, has no obligation to treat all its 
customers alike, and conducts its business without specific respon- 
sibility to trade and industry. Proper provisions for dealing with 
these features were recommended in the Salter Report. It is to be 
hoped that the Government in its forthcoming proposals for legisla- 
tion, will face all these issues fairly and squarely, without undue 
hervousness about upsetting those interests which have wrongly 
been allowed to obtain a grip upon the sweet profits of unbridled 
liberty to the detriment of one of the State’s chief assets, so long 
controlled by legislative regulation. For it must be remembered 
that even its existing attempts at remedying abuses by the Road 
Traffic Act of 1930 are largely abortive. This is not a problem pecu- 
liar to Great Britain—it exists all over the world. 


THE WaGES PROBLEM. 

We have now to face the situation created by a breakdown in our 
wage conciliation procedure, with its possibly important conse- 
quences for the future of the industry. The alternative resort to 
the forcible methods of the strike and the lock-out are not to be 
thought of lightly and wantonly, in view of the immense permanent 
damage which they must entail to both the wage-earner and the 
shareholder in the lasting diversion of traffic and travel to the road. 





The wage-earner, in particular, will find it difficult to extract per- 
manent advantage out of such action, even if the immediate result 
might appear to favour him. Apart from wages on capital work, 56 
per cent. of our revenue receipts is paid away in wages, and if those 
gross receipts are permanently damaged, nothing can possibly 
obviate damage to the wage fund itself. For traffic once diverted is 
difficult to recover. Once a manufacturer has been badly disturbed 
in his arrangements, and induced to secure his own road vehicles 
to protect himself from the dire results of that way of settling our 
troubles, his inclination and still more his power to revert at short 
notice to so undependable an agency, must be severely affected. 
We ought to secure and maintain a good machinery for conciliation 
merely on grounds of mutual self-preservation. 

The machinery of the Railways Act in the Central and National 
Wages Board has often been vaunted as a highly successful develop- 
ment of such agencies for peaceful settlement of disputes, held up 
for emulation by other industries. It may well be that it is not an 
ideal constitution and had within it, from the start, the seeds of its 
final trouble. But with goodwill, even a defective machine can be 
made to give satisfactory results, and a general understanding that 
we should abide by its conclusions might enable us to avoid worse 
troubles for some time to come. In the National Wages Board, 
however, the constitution is peculiarly liable to give consequences 
not sufficiently emphatic to carry conviction to unwilling partici- 
pants in the dispute. The details of our recent application and the 
grounds of the claim have been put fully before you, and I need not 
labour them. In the result, a majority by one was in favour of 
making a change, and the highest common factor of that change 
was the finding of the Chairman. The Railway Companies, to 
whom that finding was inadequate, were prepared to go to the 
extreme in their effort to establish a constitutional result, and, 
therefore, to accept the finding in the sense of adopting it. The 
Unions were not, however, prepared to do so, and the machine is, 
therefore, ineffective. But certain responsible leaders had given 
early indications by their published utterances, even before the 
hearing, that no kind of change in the status quo, irrespective of 
the majority finding for it, would be in practice accepted, and so 
had, in effect, said that the statutory machinery was no longer to be 
acceptable to them. Even this might have been put on one side as 
tactical or irresponsible and not ultimately to be persisted in, but, 
unfortunately, the action of the Railway Trade Unions in refusing 
to accept a complete and indisputable majority finding from the 
analogous Board in Ireland, confirmed the feeling that the ma- 
chinery was becoming impotent as a genuine means of wage 
conciliation. We have to face a situation, therefore, in which the 
instrument provided by the Railways Act of 1921, is found to be 
entirely inadequate to the requirements of the situation, and as | 
started with the postulate that forcible methods of settlement were 
quite contrary to the common interest we have to give serious con- 
sideration to the machinery and alternatives necessary to preserve 
the industry from self-destruction. 

No Loncer An InpustriAL PROBLEM. 
It appears clear that the problem is no longer a purely industrial 


one, but that the avowed intention of many is to force a situation 
in which the Railway personnel and its wage level, independent of 


“economic merits, shall be fastened fairly and squarely upon the 


community in State ownership of one form or another. These con- 
siderations involve ultimate political aims and the theory of the 
State, and I do not wish to discuss them here, except to say that, to 
me at any rate, experience abroad of this solution does not suggest 
that it is more commercially efficient or politically desirable than 
our own. For the industry is in vigorous competition with the road, 
air, canal, and coasting sea services, all of whose activities are re- 
sponsive to large changes in the price level, and must ultimately 
respond in their rates and expenses and wage levels to large changes 
in the value of money and the cost of living. No power on earth can 
keep these competitors stable and fixed in the monetary expression of 
their rates and wages in a fast-changing world, however difficult men 
find it to think of such matters in terms of monetary fluctuations. In 
the same way, no power can maintain railway money costs at fixed 
levels, without the railways being undermined and destroyed by these 
competitors, and the impossible is not made ultimately more possible 
by inventing a comprehensive transport board which is to be respon- 
sible for all the railways, roads, canals, and coasting vessels of the 
Kingdom. 

I come back confidently, therefore, to the statement that such an 
increase in real wages as has been brought about by the recent vast 
reduction in prices and the cost of living cannot be ignored, on 
humanitarian and social grounds, and yet at the same time the 
industry be kept in equilibrium with its competitors, whose costs aro 
directly affected by such influences. If they do not lower their rates 
they lose their business, and have no wage fund ; if they do lower 
their rates, and not their costs, they lose their profits, fail to attract 
new capital and die of obsolescence or inanition. The application to 
the Wages Board was not a welcome one to make, but in our judg- 
ment it was a necessary consequence of the economic situation. Only 
avery early and considerable revival of industry can possibly prevent 
that problem becoming of major importance. It is true that reorgan- 
ization, labour-saving devices and modernization expenditure have 
enabled us to carry a large part of our load of work with a smaller 
labour force, but even that does not suffice to give us effective com- 
peting power. Those devices, valuable as they are, of the order of 
£14,000,000, have not been able to secure such a drastic reduction 
of fares and charges as might be adequate to recover large quantities 
of competitive business, and a greater reduction of costs is still 
necessary. 

We have to bend our energies, therefore, to the elaboration of 
Hatisfactory wage solutions, if the revival of industry and, there- 
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fore, of prices, does not soon come to us, as, with them all, the ratio 
of wages to receipts continues to increase. 
THE FUTURE. 

The outlook for our revenue position depends on (a) internal 
economies and improvements, (b) competition, and (c) the volume 
of trade. The first covers a further fruition from those efforts for 
greater economy and efficiency which your officers have made with 
such conspicuous energy and success and for which your board 
give them the utmost credit, the development of pooling economies 
and the cost of our labour as measured in our wages bill. On these 
T have given you all the indications possible. As regards the second, 
the prospects of success in regulating the road traffic must be 
measured by your individual view of political forces and govern- 
mental courage. As regards the third, the prosperity of trade, you 
have your own methods of judging. 

Tariffs may stimulate production for home materials in certain 
directions, but it seems improbable that these will compensate us 
for the very serious losses of traffic caused by the general restriction 
of foreign trade arising through the world disturbances. Passenger 
revenue is very dependent on the general trade conditions. Medium 
and short-distance travel at popular fares, and our natural facility 
to convey bulk traffic at a low cost per head, is being stimulated to 
the greatest possible extent. 

From careful inquiry made throughout the line as to trade pros- 
pects, the general impression is, whilst there is a certain feeling of 
optimism there is little tangible evidence of any considerable im- 
provement in the immediate future. When that improvement 
comes I am glad to say that we shall be well prepared to march 
with it, as I am confident that in technical and operating efficiency 
the Company is in a stronger position than ever before in its history. 
For we have endeavoured to turn every emergency into an op- 
portunity. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. E. B. Fielden, M.P., deputy-chairman, seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 

The retiring directors were re-clected and the auditors re- 
appointed. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, the board, and the 
staff was passed with acclamation. 





SELFRIDGE AND COMPANY 
NEW BUILDING EXPECTATIONS 


THe 25th annual ordinary general meeting of Selfridge and Com 
pany, Limited, was held on February 28th at the Company's Store, 
‘}xford Street, W. W.H. Gordon Selfridge (Managing Director) 
presided. 

He said that the year under review—the fourteenth since the 
War—had shown a slight progress in recovery and that small 
advance had been in two or three directions only. The general 
trade of the whole world continued to be in a most unhappy and 
complicated position, practically all attributable to the terrible 
destruction of life and property during those four vears of war. 
The business conditions of all other countries, especially the United 
States and Germany, were far and away worse than those of these 
Islands, and, while in their own business for example, their profit 
results were not as good as they could wish, they were so much 
better comparatively than those of similar houses in those countries 
as to make them seem almost extraordinary, He much regretted 
that during this year, when all results everywhere (except 
Whiteley’s) were down, that Selfridge and Company were obliged 
to report a decrease. If they had had even only a part of their new 
premises, he was confident a different result would have been 
shown. Of this reduction in their profits under those of the year 
before by far the larger part appeared in the first half—the remainder 
in August and September, while, since October Ist, the figures 
had been much more agreeadie. The Directors thought that things 
had turned somewhat for the better, at least as far as this business 
was concerned, and, they hoped, for retail distribution of the nation 
as a whoie. 

As to the country’s finances generally, he said that one of the 
wisest and most courageous acts which our own Chancellor could 
do would be to reduce the income tax, if even by a little, and risk 
a possible small deficiency in the Budget, which deficiency would in 
all probability not occur. The gesture of courage and confidence 
would be felt throughout the world, (Applause.) 

As for 1933, the month of February had shown an increase in 
nearly every day’s returns over the corresponding day of 1932, 
and this with practically no help from their new building. That 
great and beautiful addition would, within a week or two, be ready 
for occupancy. It was not always wise to prophesy, but he was 
inclined to overlook this precept and say that this much needed 
additional selling space would make itself felt in thetr balance-sheet 
of 1933. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 








Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 316.) 


conditions, though the export trade has again suffered from 
exchange difficulties and the world-wide depression. For the 
past year the falling off in gross profit was about £52,000, the 
present total of £435,000 comparing with £487,000, but the net 
revenue was only down £41,000. In the balance-sheet a feature 
is the large increase in the cash in hand and at bankers, partly 
due to payments on the new shares and partly to accumul. 
tion of funds for the repayment last January of the balance 
of the Second Series Notes. 


* * * * 


Scortisnh PROVIDENT. 

At the annual general meeting of members of the Scottish 
Provident Institution, held in Edinburgh last Wednesday, 
a very excellent statement was put before the members of 
the business transactions for the past year. As regards new 
assurances, policies were issued for £2,984,769, the net new 
business completed being £2,854,509. A year ago the policies 
issued were for £2,672,443, the net business completed being 
£2,619,786. New premiums for the past year amounted to 
no less than £209,464, as compared with £111,030 a year 
ago. Of the total this year, £123,535 represented single 
payments and £75,777 annual premiums. <A year ago the 
single payments were represented by only £35,563 and the 
annual premiums £74,611. For the past year 505 annuity 
bonds were issued for £36,776, in respect of which £353,695 
was received in the single payments and £1,282 in annual 
premiums. <A year ago the number of annuity bonds issued 
was 481 for £38,016, in respect of which £373,455 was received 
in single payments and £1,117 in annual premiums. The 
claims for the past year arising under 947 policies, by the 
deaths of 678 members, amounted to £967,846, inclusive of 
bonus additions. The ratio of the amount of the actual 
to the “expected ” claims was under 70 per cent. A year 
ago the claims arising under 1,022 policies, by the deaths 
of 716 members, amounted to £946,275, inclusive of bonus 
additions, and the ratio of the amount of the actual to the 
** expected” claims was then 68 per cent. The total funds 
at the end of last December amounted to £23,762,898, showing 
an increase during the year of £587,299. Of that amount, 
£250,000 has been transferred to the Investment Reserve, 
raising it to £1,250,000. A note in the balance sheet shows 
the depreciation in the value of Stock Exchange securities 
to be thereby amply covered. The rate realised on the 
total funds was £4 16s. 9d. per cent., or £4 Os. 6d. per cent. 
after deduction of income tax. A year ago the rate realised 
on the total funds was £5 4s. 2d. per cent., or £4 6s. 9d. per 
cent. after deduction of tax. The cost at which the business 
was conducted during the year was 16.7 per cent. of the 
premium income arising from the Institution’s low rates, 
or 8.22 per cent. of the total receipts. 


* % BS 


Merrorvouitan ELecrric SUPPLY. 

The report of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company 
for the past year is a satisfactory one, showing great steadiness 
in revenue, the total of gross revenue for the year being 
£1,112,000, as compared with £1,105,000 for the previous 
vear. Working expenses, however, also increased by about 
£7,000, so that the net revenue is practically unchanged. 
A further dividend is declared at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum, making 10 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary 
capital, leaving to be carried forward £137,000, as com- 
pared with £101,000 last year. It should be noted, however, 
that while the dividend is at the same rate as in the previous 
year, the Ordinary capital in the meantime has been increased 
by about £90,000. 

* # # * 


Harrops, 

[ referred a fortnight ago to the fall of nearly £60,000 
reported in the profits of Harrods, Ltd., in the directors’ 
preliminary statement, but the report which has since been 
issued is of interest as giving some indication with regard 
to the character of the decline and its bearing upon individual 
spending power. The report shows that the number of 
customers actually increased and constituted, in fact, a fresh 
high record. Evidently, then, the value of individual pur- 
chases must have been smaller, and the point is of practical 
interest because, given an increase in the number of customers, 
there should be an automatic increase in the extent of their 
purchases when better times come. The report shows that 
£10,000 has been allotted to the Special Reserve, while the 
balance-sheet is a good one, for the assets include gilt-edged 
stocks of market value of no less than £1,228,000, while 
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the cash tote's £571,000. In considering this liquidity it has, 
of course, to be remembered that there is a banking depart- 
ment where deposit and current accounts stand at £1,266,000. 
The balance-sheet, however, is free from any secured liabilities 
jn the nature of debentures or mortgages. 


% * * * 


Tut PRUDENTIAL, 

The annual report of the Prudential Assurance Company 
may be said to deal with interests of almost a national 
character, quite apart from the financial results to those 
who have taken out policies in the company. For last year 
those results were most satisfactory, and in regard 
to Industrial policies issued before 1933 the present bonus 
js a definite reversionary addition to the sum assured at the 
rate of 15 guineas per cent. except for policies issued before 
1903, where the old method is retained. The annual 
report itself shows that the funds now reach £263,000,000 
and the yearly income nearly £50,000,000. Even these 
figures, however, searcely give a full revelation of the activities 
of the company until it is appreciated how much of the 
revenue comes from the very small insurers. Thus, the 
report shows that the number of policies in foree on Decem- 
per 31 last in the Industrial branch alone—where premiums, 
jt must be remembered, are usually to be reckoned in pennies 
per week—was no fewer than 26,392,611. Moreover, the 
sums assured under those policies plus the bonus were 
£503,421,139. In this branch alone the insured persons pay 
no less than £19,776,380 per annum in premiums. In the 
Ordinary branch, where the average policy, plus bonus, is 
still under £200, the total sums assured reached very nearly 
£200,000,000 more, and the premium income is over 
£11,000,000. A. Wa If. 





Bank Rate 2 
June 30th, 1982. 


per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 








COMPANY MEETING 





WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


Tue ordinary general meeting of the Wandsworth and_ District 
Gas Company was held on February 28th at Wandsworth. 

Mr. Frank H. Jones (Chairman and Managing Director) said that 
in spite of trade depression and the especially mild weather experi- 
enced it might be considered gratifying to be able to report an 
increase of 0.8 per cent. in the consumption of gas during 1932. 
For many years past they had had increases in the sale of gas, and 
1933 to date showed an increase of 4.41 per cent. over last year. 
During the past year 6,292 additional consumers had been obtained 
by the company and nearly 15,000 extra appliances had been 
supplied, their total number of consumers now being 154,000. 
They now had fourteen showrooms, including a travelling show- 
room; over 424,000 callers had entered those showrooms during 
the past year. 

Sales of apparatus during the period had been a record in the 
history of the company. Competition was a point which received 
the closest attention of the Board, and, in spite of the political 
boost given to electricity and the folly of allowing imported oil to 
compete with coal and its products as treated in a gasworks, they 
were still able to progress and to convince the residents in their area 
that gas provided the cheapest, most efficient, safest and healthiest 
form of cooking, heating and lighting, and was without rival as 
regarded many industrial operations requiring heat. 

Apparatus of far more attractive appearance than previously 
Was now available, and the latest types of cookers and fires could 
now be hired by consumers. An important development was the 
ability to colour any apparatus to suit consumers’ requirements at 
a small additional cost. 

Considerable. alterations and improvements had been carried out 
or commenced at the Wandsworth works during the past year. 
The new 4,000,000 cubic feet capacity gas holder at Worcester Park 
Was providing a means of economizing in the distribution of gas. 

Capital expenditure was an item which had the closest investiga- 
tion and scrutiny of the Board before sanction was given for work 
to be undertaken. 

The profit on the year’s working amounted to £209,572, compared 
with £202,967 for the previous year. After making full provision 
for dividend and interest, and after charging part of the cost of 
capital duty, there would be a sum to carry forward, £41,817, as 
against £45,710 brought in. On the whole, it might be considered 
that the year under review had been a satisfactory one, and they 
confidently looked forward to the future, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


ease aha 


No shareholders. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON. 
Pairon—l1.M. THE KING. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 11th, at 2.30 p.m. 


A MASS OF LIFE 


| (DELIUS). 
MISS STILES ALLEN. 
| MISS MURIEL BRUNSKILL. 


| MR. FRANCIS RUSSELL. 
MR. ROY HENDERSON. 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Prices : 2s, to 8s. 6d. Boxes £1 17s, 6d. to £3 15s. Box 
Office, Albert Hall (Tele.: Kensington 3661), and Agents. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 99 9? 9? 35 
£4] 9 99 9 45 














at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission 








Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents The Birmingham Repertory Company in 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. Gerrard 4517. | 





By Moss Hart and Georce S. KavurMman. 














Restlessness on Retiring 


so often due to stomach acidity, is 
best prevented by taking a cup of 


before going to bed 


In tins 2/1, &- and 7/6 


of all chemists 
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The Radio Review 


Tose of us who had already seen the German film version 
of The Captain of Képenick could hardly help grafting on 
to the broadcast version a pictorial background supplied 
from memory. This may have prevented us from forming 
any really objective criticism of Mr. E. A. Harding’s pro- 
duction. Yet to me, anyway, it seemed a quite masterly 
piece of work—one of the best ‘ straight ’’ broadcast plays 
{ remember. Satire on the screen is comparatively easy to 
contrive (though it is a field not half enough explored), but 
satire on the wireless is about the most diflicult task a pro- 
ducer can undertake. In this connexion I thought Mr. 
Lawton’s representation of Mayor Obermiiller exceptionally 
good: in his nervous, agitated voice he managed to convey 
all the futility, the foppery and the essential smallness of 
this pretentious official. Mr. Harding, to judge by his pro- 
ductions, believes in trusting the imaginative powers of his 
listeners ; he would also seem to believe that explanations 
in a radio play are an indication of weakness. The result, 
so far as Képenick was concerned, was a briskness of action 
that more than atoned for any occasional confusion the 
listener may have experienced. There was, for example, 
an expressionist venture at the end which may have puzzled 
«a good mariy people. ‘The universal laughter created by 
this historic hoax is represented in the film mainly by a 
whirling confusion of newspapers from all quarters of the 
globe : Mr. Harding depended for his effect upon a crescendo 
of laughter. A special word of praise is due for the typical 
German brass band tune used for linking purposes. One 
of the most enjoyable evenings the dramatic department 
has provided for a very long while. 
* * oo * 





Such a production brings vividly home the immense 
amount of work there is behind every single radio play— 
an outlay I do not think all listeners adequately appreciate. 
In addition to the laborious office work of adaptation (the 
producer's script is almost as complicated as a conductor’s 
music score) there are the allotment of parts, the choice of 
music, “timing” the arrangement of “ effects,” and the 
rehearsals of the various constituents. The music is played 
in one studio, * effects ” in another, characters in yet another, 
and so on; and all these have to be welded into a homo- 
geneous whole by the producer, who sits at the control panel 
in yet another room, shutting out one studio and opening 
up another, * fading in” the music and “ fading out ” the 
voices, rather like an organist at an organ. And all this 
for two performances—and an occasional revival ! 

* oT * 

Képenick, by the way, with its healthy laughter at an 
out-moded national folly, provided a nice contrast to the 
broadcast of the seventh “ Miscellany ” a night or two later. 
These ‘* Miscellanies’’ are made up of plays, songs and 
poems: a sort of radio anthology. A rather decadent 
cleverness was the keynote of this particular example. We 
had some ultra-sophisticated music, a sketch (called ‘ The 
Last Tea”) with a quite insidious nastiness about it, and a 
first performance in England of Darius Milhaud’s miniature 
opera, The Rape of Europa. ‘The whole show left the listener 
with a distinctly unpleasant flavour. This sort of thing can 
do no good to the B.B.C.’s more worthy endeavours to 
keep abreast of the times in music. 

* * * * 

If there are still any listeners left to the late night poetry 
readings, after the rather embarrassing examples of the last 
two weeks, they will learn with gratitude that next week’s 
readings are to be given by Mr. Robert Harris. It is also 
vood to find that these readings have at last been accorded 
au place in the printed programmes of the Radio Times. 
There was always a rather uncomfortably furtive air about 
these broadcasts—as if they had crept into the programmes 
by mistake. 

* * * * 
Irems tro Warcu For. 

Sunday : Carl Flesch—Violin Recital (Daventry National, 
5.30); “God and the World through Christian Eyes ”’ 
(Daventry National, 8.0); Albert Coates—Orchestral Concert 
(London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: ‘Some Makers of the Modern Spirit ’— 
* Bentham ” (Daventry National, 7.30); Recital by Carl 
Flesch and Lamond (Daventry National, 8.0). 

Tuesday : Manchester Midday Society’s Concert (London 
and Midland Regional, 1.15) ; a MacDowell Concert (Daventry 
National, 9.20). 

Wednesday: ‘Parliamentary Government *”—Professor 
W. G. S. Adams and Mr. H. L. Beales (Daventry National, 
7.30); Symphony Concert-—Adolf Busch (Daventry National, 
8.15); “Strange Music ”—Mr. Philip Price (Daventry 
National, 10.15). 

Thursday: Hallé Concert 
Regional, 7.380) ; London Philharmonic 


Sir Hamilton Harty (North 
Sir Thomas Beecham 


———=—= 











(London Regional, 8.15); Sir Arthur Salter—* The Week 
Abroad ” (Daventry National, 9.20); The Fall of the House 





of Usher (Daventry National, 9.40, and ; Friday, Londo, 
Regional, 9.0). . 

Friday * Workers in Europe” (Daventry National 
7.30); °° S.0.S.°—Mr. S. P. B. Mais (Daventry National 


9.20) ; “* Serenade Concert ” (Daventry National, 9.35). 
Saturday : Griller String Quartet (London Regional, 9.0): 
“Should the Public Schools be Scrapped ? ’—Mr. Bertrand 
Russell and Dr. Alington (Daventry National, 9.20). 
C. HENRY Warney, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 23 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked ** Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winne 
will be published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS 7. Clifford, Ashley, Bucking. 

1. “I see you stand like ——s ham, Arlington and Lauder: 
in the’ slips,” said King dale. d 

Henry before the Harfleur 8. Apollyon did across the way. 

Test Match. 13. What “ England does not 

6. Usually have a Scots love ’’—although she has a 


sort of one now. 
5. The attendants end in fury. 
. This piece of wit contains 
two animals. 


association. 
9. Tho tree is like a writer. 
10. With regard to this, Sir 
Bedivere was unwilling to 


put disarmament into prac- 18. Political ailment from which 

tice. the Antipodes are re- 
11. It’s smart to end with a covering. ; 

glove across the Channel. 19. Falstaff did on his death- 
12. An insect came first? I bed. 

am amused ! 20. Word used once in _ these 
13. An offence begins the war, clues. 

but an article ends it. 22. Turn out. 
14. “ Finality John.” 24. Dooms confusedly for 4 


16. In The Beaux’ Stratagem. doomed city. 
19. Snakes before Edward. 
21. Peninsular. 
23. Praises. 
25. There’s a little devil at the 

head of it, but it’s unbiased. 
26. This beast starts with 

French dash. 
27. Continental city (rev.). 
28, If a boat-race cox is bored, 

he may leave it. 
DOWN 4 
. Ducal cricketer. 
. Spume, I’m he (anag.). 
This poison is evidently bad 
for poultry. 
Not consumed. 
. American naval hero. 
. The card is surrounded by 
friends. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 22 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 22 is Mr. M. M. Boyle, 
Peterscourt, Barnt Green, Worcestershire. 
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*EASTER® 


COME TO THE 


BLENHEIM 


HOTEL 
BRIGHTON 


eSPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMME 


eNO INCREASE IN PRICES. 60 Bedrooms with hot 
and cold running water. Opposite Royal Pavilion. 


Write to the Resident Director for full particulars. 
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LIBERTY FAST COLOUR 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. BEAUTIFUL 
FROM 2/6 A YARD 


30 INS. WIDE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON 


COLOURS. 


PATTERNS FREE, 


~~ THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 





Paid up Capital on eee ave eco nie ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ioe oes eee eee i eee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve we. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter we. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issucd and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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March Contents include 


GOLD OR STERLING? 


AMERICAN POLICY AT THE 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


By LIEUT..COMMANDER 
THE HON. J. M. KENWORTHY, R.N. 


TAMMANY REMAINS = 
By GEOFFREY F, HUDSON == 
TRIPOD OF PEACE 


By W. HORSFALL CARTER 


THE IRISH FREE STATE 


THE RIDDLE OF GERMANY 


ia 


ENTURY 


and After 








IN WARDLAW-MILNE, K.B.E., M.P. 





WHT 


ELECTIONS 


By DENIS GWYNN 





3y HAROLD STANNARD 








Specimen copy, 
3s. net. 





intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 


Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


«ill CONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. LONDON W.C.21) 


and particulars of a Special offer. = 














“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
£40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
eidaniont °F NEW SH yy nod ‘AGE, ETC. 


£7,4 E.) 
THE OLD « ARETE ASHIP 
CONDEMNED BY AS WORN 


F ERVIC 
10,000 BOYS HAVE = BE 
AND MERCHANT SERVIC 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


HAS BEEN 
OUT AND 


ROYAL NAVY 











SOUT 


AMERICA 
& ROY AL_MAIL 
GOREE, 











ROYA L 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGU 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 

PORTUGAL @& 

For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION eg 
HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, eamniiadia & Southampton 


H AMERICA 
MAIL 


AND 


LAR SAILINGS FROM 


MADEIRA 
MAIL LINES, LIMITED 


THALL STREET, 
LIVERPOOL 


HOUSE, LEADEN EC. 3 


WATER STREET, 























RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from Tue SpectTator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. GAIRLOCH 
BATH..—-GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
- Bs LTENEY 

OYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST. —GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—-BOURNEMOU TH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH pear —HA 


HASTINGS.— 


(Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY (G.W.R.). 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIERN, 

QUEEN’S 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 


ARMs. 





weiks 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALI 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRE SC ENT 
BRIGHTON Meo owt ey DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DQUGLA OTEL 
BUNDORAN (Go, Dénceal) —GREAT NORTHERN 
CALLANDER (Perths). —DR uae GHT. 
CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE BOAR, 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH., 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Landopderry) -GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY. ~PWLLY CROC THAN, 
CKAWFORD N.B unark) AWFORD. 
FF. JESTRATHEARN HYD 
DROLIWICH SPA—THE W RICE STERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 

—PANMURE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb. ).—ANGLER’S. 
PELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 


EN. 
AN WA TE rf and SPA. 


LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (iInverness-shire).—STAR. 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 

VYRNWY. 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 
—K ENILWORTH, Ut. Russell St.,W.C.1. 
~—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WA hg ‘Southampton Kow, W.C.) 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 

MANCHESTER, —BOW DON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 

MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS 

MULLION,.—-MULLION COVE HOTET, 











*Re-open March lst, 1983, 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD (Devon), — MANOR 
HOUSE (G.W.R.). 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). “Pima ILW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
—GREAT hy ESLERN, 
—STATIO 
PAR (Comma ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACI 
REDHILL AND REIGA TE FON THILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—Gt. NORTHERN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—_TREGENNA ‘CASTLE (9. W.B.), 
—CHY-AN-ALBAN 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPH1, 
ST. MAWES (UVornwall).— SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS-—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHALDON (5. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.}—-HAWKSTONE PK., WESTON 
SIDMOUTH. BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH 

(nr.-—-HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY. ROY AL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 


TROON.—MARINE, 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged ag a 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26 ;-and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with rem 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13. 
, 


ittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


YAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

» urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in Kast London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








RENCH taught conversationally by thoroughly 
*’ experienced Parisian. Most modern direct method. 
—wWrite MONSIEUR, Box A544, The Spectator. 





“@NARDEN OF MEMORIES” is a new BOOKLET 

illustrating Sundial and Bird Bath Memorials, 
carved in solid English stone, and will be sent Post Free. 
—Messrs. MAILE, Craftsmen, 367 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PIL 8) 
Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe, Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





F you would see without glasses send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W.1. 


EADERS interested in internationat affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization 








USSIA.—Young man with introductions from 
prominent Bolsheviks seeks others to join a 
private party to Russia this summer.—Write Box 545. 





0 RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HoUSE NuRSING HOME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 


ILL CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS knowing of 
cases of elderly or invalid people seeking accom- 
modation, with expert nursing attention, at moderate 
fees, near London, please write to Box A539,The Spectator, 
(Spectator recommendation.) 


be ERBA AMARGA”’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 

BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL’ STONES, 
LUMBAGO; reduces HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
4s. 6d. per packet (relief guaranteed).—Sole Importer : 
G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. (London Re- 
tailers: Army & Navy Stores, Victoria St., S.W. 1.) 


— 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 

Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C. 1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. New Annual Subscrip- 

tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 








RAD ILILOCA TS DIS EASE 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 

young women worthy of our race. 

Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 


4 








MEDICAL 


Se ee Constipation and the Penalties of Modern 
' &  Life.’’ A valuable instructive book, 48 pages, 
that sufferers with this troublesome complaint can read 
with profit. Post free——Address, ‘‘ Books 21,’’ Mr. 
Joun W. LONGMAN, Foreign Produce Merchant, 4894 
Oxford St., London, W.1. (The free edition is limited.) 


ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 











HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 
banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals. Con- 
vince yourself by week’s free trial.—Details from Dept. 
1.1. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1. 








LECTURES, &c., 


V R. J. H. DRIBERG will deliver a LECTURE (under 

the auspices of the Save the Children Fund, Child 
Protection Committee) on “ PRACTICAL USES OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY,” at CAXTON HALL, WEST- 
MINSTER, on THURSDAY, MARCH 97H, at 5.30. 





CRUISES 


ON THE 
PERFECT SHIP 


““ ARANDORA 
STAR” 


@ MARCH 14th 28 DAYS 
To Gibraltar, Barcelona, 
Naples, Athens, Rhodes, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Malta and 

. Albsiers. OM 49 Gns. 

@ APRIL 13th. 25 DAYS 
To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tunis, 
Athens, Constantinople, 
Rhodes, Naples and Malaga. 

FROM 45 Gns. 
@ MAY 10th 16 DAYS 
To Vigo, Gibraltar, Ville- 
franche, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Palma, Tangier, Lisbon. 
FROM 26 Gns. 
@ MAY 27th. 13 DAYS 
To Lisbon, Casablanca, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe & Madeira. 
FROM 21 Gns 
@ JUNE 10th. 14 DAYS 
To San Sebastian (Biarritz), 
Cadiz, Casablanca, Madeira, 
Lisbon, La Rochelle-Pallice. 
FROM 23 Gns. 








ALSO SEA TOURS TO GLORIOUS 


RIO de JANEIRO & BUENOS AIRES 
@ Where the £1 is worth 20/- to 22!-, via Lisbon, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, and SAN SEBASTIAN (Brazil) 
for a conducted visit over the largest combined 
Banana, Grape Fruit and Orange Plantations in 
the world (English Owned). 
By the Luxury Liners. “’Almeda Star” Mar. 18, 
“Avila Star’ April 8, “Andalucia Star’ 
April 29. ‘“Almeda Star” May 20. Round Tour 
of about 49 Days. Stop-over can be arranged 
at moderate rates. 
Business men by personal visits now have ex- 
ceptional opportunities to develop Britain's 
increasing trade with the 50 million people of 
these great countries. 





For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure iE” 


STA 


3 Lower Regent St., London, $.W.1 (Whitehall 2266). 
40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2: 


10 Water St. Birmingham: 94 Colmore Row. Man- 
chester, 2: 2 Albert Square and Principal Agents, 


CVS-254 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


VACANT AND 





RVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Head-Mistress of the above School, which will become 
vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 1933, owing to 
the retirement of the present Head-Mistress, 

Applicants must be graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Head-Mistress will be required to reside in the 
house provided for her use (which is situated in the 
School grounds), and to take charge of any boarders. 

The commencing salary will be not less than £500 a 
year, subject to the present national economy deduction 
of 10 per cent. and also to the deduction of 5 per cent. 
under the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925. 

There are at present 166 girls in the School. 

Applications must be on forms, which can be ob- 
tained, with further particulars, from the undersigned, 
and must be delivered to him on or before March 15th, 


1933. 
P. J. WHITEHEAD, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
County Hall, Beverley. 
February, 1933. 





RBaAD>DMEiseT?Ts & 8 8 

A vacancy will occur shortly in the post of Head- 
mistress of an old-established Girls’ Boarding School in 
the South of England. 

Salary £750 per annum resident, rising by annual 
increments of £25. Applicants must be graduates of 
an English University and members of the Church of 
England, and not more than 45 years of age. 





Chairman: Sir Robert Hamilton, M.P., Late Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary, Colonial Office. OPEN TO 
ALL INTERESTED. 


Candidates are invited to apply for information in 
the first instance to Box 24, Geo. KELLY & CO., 14 
Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


ara 
— ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR, ‘ 
The Governors invite applications for the Directorshj 
of the College, which will shortly become vacant owi 
to the retirement, under the Superannuation Rules, of 
™ present Director. » 
The commencing salary will be approximate! 
Further particulars may be obtained from ae 
SECRETARY, to whom applications must be sent not later 
than April 17th, 1933. 





HE University will shortly proceed to award two 
UNIVERSITY POST-GRADUATE  TRAVEI, 
LING STUDENTSHIPS, each of the value of £275 for 
one year, and seven Post-Graduate Studentships of the 
value of £150. The Studentships are open to 
Internal and External Graduates of the University — 
Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach ‘the 
PRINCIPAL, University of London,. South Kens 
8.W. 7 (from whom further particulars may be obtained), 
not later than May Ist, 1933. . 





| 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invity 
applications for the University: Chair of English 
Language and Literature tenable at East London College, 
Salary £1,000 a year.—Applications (12 copies) must be 
received not later than first post on April 6th, 1933, by 
the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 8.W,7 
from whom further particulars may be obtained, : 





TARWICK KING’S SCHOOL, 


The Governors INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 
Post of HEADMASTER, which will become vacant at 
the end of the Summer Term, 1933. 

Salary £800 per annum, rising by £25 per annum to 
£900 per annum, subject to the 10 per cent. reduction 
now in force. 

The Headmaster will rent from the Governors a resi+ 
dence attached to the School, and will have the use of 
premises capable of accommodating about 70 boarders, 

There are now 342 boys in the School, of whom 87 are 
boarders (62 boarders in the Headmaster’s house). 

Applications, with 26 sets of testimonials of recent 
date (each set comprising not more than three testi. 
monials) must be sent to the undersigned. not later than 
March 14th, 1933. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the under- 
signed, who will supply any further particulars required, 

Canvassing in any form will be treated as a 


disqualification. 
H. M. BLENKINSOP, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
1 New Street, Warwick. 





——-—- | 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and. ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4.. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


ee 


SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


OME CIVIL, I1.C.8, CONSULAR, F.0. 
144 Suecesses 1925-1932. 
DAVIES’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351-52 
VACATION. COURSES FROM MARCH 29th. 








GIRLS. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
D School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 
Education. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A 


HARACTER AND EDUCATION.—THE HAVEN 
C is a girls’ preparatory school which not only turns 
out well-grounded pupils taking excellent places 
senior schools, but trains them as intelligent, co-operé 
tive members of the social body. Preparation for 
scholarships. Free work on the Dalton Plan, Sixteen 
years’ experience of progressive educational methods. 
Many successes with backward children. Separate 
boarding house on home lines.—Apply, Miss LAWKENCB, 
The Haven, Parkstone, Dorset. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, 


Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the LorD GISBOROUGH 
Public School for Girls (Resident). : 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 

Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 

sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, «c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











YORKSHIRE 





T. CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 
S Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation fot 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin. 
Univ.) ; Music and Singing Exams, of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL,LOCK LEYS, WELWYN. 
\3—Girls 8-18, boarding and day; 25 miles from London, 
on Great North Road, Beautiful buildings, gardea, 





sew fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel, 
reparation for examinations, 





twice a year.—Apply to Rev, MOTHER SUPERIOR. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cont. 
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RANDON’S, BRISTOL. 
S  % (Founded 1008-) sini FOR SALE 
» FOR THE AUGHTERS OF 
warie ST CLERGY AND LAITY. P EGYPT INDIA AND HOICE ROCK PLANTS, Fourpence each. Your 
Hon. Secretary: The Rev. C. 8S. L. Alford, M.A., 9 choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 
any time. List post free—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock 


Cantab. 
Miead-Mistress : Miss E. M. Almond, M.A., Oxon. 
FEES 


SES. 

Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity), 
£120 per annum. 5 7 

Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only), £70-£75 per 


um. 

qwo ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one Daughter 
of Clergy and one Daughter of Laity. Examination 
March 24th and 25th. Last day for entries 
March 4th.—Apply HEAD-MIsTRESsS, 





—— . 
QUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MIsTREss. 





. 
HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Girls ; 
recognized | the Board of Education. Highly 
ualified staff. Excellent health and games record. 
individual care. Scholarships avaiiable. 
— 


CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A * recog- 
nised ’’ Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Gourses. Com- 
jetely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
yorkshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
poms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the BURSAR. 














caneunaeners 
DEAL FAMILY SUHOOL.—peparate Nursery, Junior 
and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. for Uni- 
versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Ex- 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns,—28 gns. per term. 
—STONAR HOUSE, Sandwich, Kent, 


INGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP. 
Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy 
moorland site. Science labs., workshops. Dom, Science, 
swimming. Approved by Cambridge Syndicate. For 
Scholarships £50—£30.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








LWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
N soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
enctly reorganized and extended.-Apply H&AD-MASTER, 





CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


$37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 


























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





SS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C.1. 


NM 


NONG POEMS, Songs and Musical Compositions 
wanted for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
fenown and unknown writers. Send MSS. PETER DEREK, 
Lrp. (Dept. ZB), 103 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMBRIDGE School (Isle of Wight), a Public School 
B for boys from 12 to 18, with a Junior House for boys 
under 12. Inspected and recognized by the Board of Kdu- 
cation. Ten scholarships from £100 to £35 for competi- 
tion in March and June, 1933. Applications to the Bursar, 








KOMSGROVE SCHOOL 





An Extrance Scholarship Examination will be held 
early in June-for the award of six Scholarships (£100— 
£40), and some Exhibitions. 

Further particulars from THE HEAD-MASTER, Schoo 
House, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire 





LIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

About ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
£40 a year, and one music scholarship of £70 a year, with 
free tuition in music. Also some Exhibitions of £25 a 
year. Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year and 
Pagar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year. 


Preliminary examination May 22nd and 23rd. Final 
examination May 30th, 31st and June Ist. 
Particulars from SECRETARY and BURSAR, Clifton 


College. 
LINCOLN 





SCHOOL, 
Uld foundation, new buildings. Public School educa- 

tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house under 

Head-Master, ‘lerms for boarders, £78 per annum. 


LINCOLN, 





N AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Two Vacancies 
for Choristers Education in College School Com- 
tition, Tuesday, March 14th. 
EAN OF DIVINITY, 


For details write REv. 





S* EDWARD'S SCHOOL, A Scholarship Examnia- 
tion will be held on June 13th, 14th and 15th, 1933. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of Oflicers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired.—Further information ob- 
tained from the BuRSAR, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, 





AUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.— Preparatory 

for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Five Scholar- 
ships won in 1932 and 80 per cent. of all Ist XI matches, 
Head-Masters: KE. A. TREGONING, M.A,, and J. H. 
ALDERSON, M.A. 





WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. 
HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon 





Ss FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.2. 

£10 SHORT STORY PRIZE.—Entry form free. 
Authors’ MSS. placed. Highest prices.—Cam- 

BRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 8 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


V8 (Britain’s Best). State machine, 
18/- PER DOZEN. 


inland 
post paid 
EACH. 


colour. 


Carbons, Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Prices.— 
ROSS & CO., Mfg. Specialists, PERTH, 
SCOTLAND. 











NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 
FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 
Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 
Apply for tilustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 


Plant Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex, 





INE OFFER.—50 different Br. Colonials, including 
F.M.S. $1 and $2, Hong Kong $1, Kelantan $1, 
darawak $1, Trengganu $1, Charkhari 1 Rupee, &c., price 
10s. Air Mails wanted for own collection.—RONALD, 68 
Beechcroft Gardens, Wembley, Middlesex. 


























market, London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 
ART EXHIBITIONS 
NIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 


13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
Interesting house built 1812. Paintings, Sculptures, and 
Antiques, Open Free. 10.30 a.m.—9 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays—March, 
April, May, June, July, August. At other times by cards 
obtained of the Curator. 








ELOCUTION, Xe. 





NCLENTIFIC Voice- Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 

S Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 





| SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

Cuas. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
ment), Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure,—401 Strand, W.C, 2, 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
A SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Sheftield Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 74 New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W. 1. 





TO LET 


YORNWALL.—To let April till July 30 cottage near 

, the sea, in unspoilt village near golf links. 2 sitting, 
5 bedrooms (Heal beds), lavatory basins, bathroom, 
3 w.c’s, garage. Attendance available.—bisnor’s 
SECRETARY, Church House, Liverpool. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach I'he Spectator Offices 99, Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week, Discounts:—24$% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Arustic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
tree. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


OROTHY CARTER’S coarse cut bitter Marmalade, 
2 Ibs. carr. paid, 13s. Six samples preserves, ine 
cluding Marmalade, 1s.—Address, Iden, Rye, Sussex, 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
I ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C,, 
Historical associations from A.D. 1759, 





Large garage. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINB 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 





puites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C, 
Lud, Guide from J, ‘I. CULLEY, Manager. 
AST BOU RN E.W—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 


‘4b acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
wuglish chef. Winter terms from 2s gns. "Phone 311. 





YDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
E rescent. Tgms: ‘*Melcrest,"” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 





ONDON 
CRANSTON 
High-class 

IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 

WAVERLEY, Souruameton Row, 


LONDON HOTELS CO, 
unlicensed Hotels, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms; 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 


ATLOCK, 
I Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 


per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


‘Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION; 
LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrv., ST. GEORGE’s HovsgE, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 








EIGNMOUTH (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards, Turkish and electric baths in house, 











PFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 





THERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, 8S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
2s, Gd. day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner 6s, 6d,, og 


6 guineas weekly, 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
The Wreck of Reparations 


By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT 
** This remarkable book . . . 


financial terms.”"—Zhe Times. 


National Productive 


Credit 
By Sir OSWALD STOLL 10s. 6d. 


The author’s main theme is that one essential among 
the needs of a nation of prosperous individuals is the 
exchangeability of products. For this he has a 
concrete plan. 





12s. 6d. 


is the account of a political drama which still awaits its final act, played in 


The Money Muddle 


And The Way Out 
By F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE 2s. 6d. 


“Can be read by anybody, however small their 
knowledge of economics. . . . A masterpiece in the 





The Religious 


Internationalism 
A Study in International Relations Through the Ages 


By NORMAN BENTWICH 


** Very stimulating . . . 


art of simplifying the monetary problem. It deserves 
a very wide sale.”°—Daily Herald. 
e 
Foundations of 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Bentwich writes well and temperately, and his book should be read.’””—Spectator. 


** A very interesting and important book.” —Church Times. 


The League of Nations 


in Theory and Practice 
By C. K. WEBSTER and SYDNEY 
HERBERT 10s. 


Covers the whole range of activities of the League, 
the I.L.O. and the Permanent Court, and deals 
particularly with the very difficult problem of 
Manchuria. 





The League on Trial 


By MAX BEER 15s, 
Translated by W. H. Johnston 


** A pitiless and embittered exposure of the League’s 
shortcomings.”"—Daily Telegraph. 





Books on the Chino-Japanese Dispute 


These four books are worth reading for the light they throw on Japan’s action and China’s grievance. 


LAND AND LABOUR IN CHINA. 


By R. H. TAWNEY. 7s. 6d. 


THE CASE FOR CHINA. By H. C. THOMSON. With Maps. 10s. 6d. 
THE JAPANESE POPULATION PROBLEM. By W. R. CROCKER. 10s. 6d. 
RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION IN THE FAR EAST. 


By VICTOR A. YAKHONTOFF. 18s. 





A Remarkable Biography 


My Life and Thought 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Translated by C. T. Campion 


** Schweitzer is a man whose ideals are fruitful and whose resources seem to be inexhaustible. . . 


book.”’—Observer. 


Museum Street, London, 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


. Read his 


W.C. 1. 
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